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Californias Water Problems 
By A. G. WISHON 


The State Water Problems Conference, which was established by an act passed dur- 
ing the last session of the legislature, for the purpose of considering and recommending 
a unifled state policy with reference to irrigation, reclamation, water storage, flood con- 
trol, municipalities and drainage, with due regard to the needs of water power, mining 
and navigation, requested General Manager A. G. Wishon, of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation, to present his views, with especial reference to water power and 
storage, on this matter, which is of so great importance to the San Joaquin Valley and 
the state as a whole, at the meeting of the conference which was recently held in San 
Francisco. Mr. Wishon prepared the following paper. 


Vol. III 


UNIFIED state policy on 
x? the subject of irrigation, 
Y reclamation, water stor- 
age, flood control, drain- 
age, and power develop- 
ment is a tremendously 
important subject for California, and 
all of the subject matters relating to 
the same in the San Joaquin Valley are 
particularly familiar to me. But to 
present the subject in a way that will 
show the proper relation of the several 
angles and their inter-dependence does 
not seem to me such an easy task. 

Many years ago, by studying the 
engineering reports of the flow of all 
the streams in the San Joaquin Valley 
region, I discovered that there was not 
nearly enough water to irrigate all the 
lands in this valley, even if the streams 
were reservoired to their ultimate 
capacities. 

It was exactly this condition that 
directed my attention and efforts dur- 
ing the last twenty years to the de- 
velopment of electric power and of 
pump irrigation with that power, be- 
lieving that the dependability of the 
charge for service could only be in- 
sured by hydro-electric plants with a 
fixed cost, and not by any other plant 
using any class of fuel with shifting 
values. 

The storage of flood water for the 
development of power has a direct re- 
lation to the supply of water for ir- 
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rigation; às, for instance, during the 
month of September, this year, the in- 
flow to our Crane Valley reservoir in 
Madera County averaged 1714 second 
feet while the outflow averaged 97 
second feet. The development of the 
storage was based upon the runoff, or 
highest efficiency of the watershed, 
and without direct relation to the 
stream flow. 

The use of hydro-electric power is 
necessary in the drainage of over- 
irrigated sections, and the water de- 
veloped can always be taken to local- 
ities where it can be profitably used 
for irrigation. The municipalities of 
the San Joaquin Valley, however, de- 
pend almost entirely upon hydro-elec- 
tric power for pumping their domestic 
water from wells, and the cities and 
towns are not, therefore, concerned in 
the storage of water for domestic use; 
but the storage of water for domestic 
use in manv other localities of the 
state is necessary, especially where the 
water cannot be had from wells, and 
in some instances part of the pressure 
is used for the development of power, 
which again places it in direct rela- 
tion to water storage. 

The uncertainty of the run-off of the 
watersheds of all the streams of Cali- 
fornia, as it comes uncontrolled, makes 
the efficiency of the water very con- 
siderably less than it would be if under 
control and supplied when the most 


needed. The entire flood flow could 
be conserved. 

The cost of developing an acre foot 
of stored flood water for power uses 
(which of necessity must be in the 
higher altitudes) is much in excess of 
that of the storage of the streams at 
convenient places in the foothills, but 
the potential value of the water for 
power purposes must justify the ad- 
ditional investment, and the power 
companies should be allowed their just 
proportion of the benefits created for 
irrigation. 

Upon the other hand, in the storage 
of flood water in the low foothill re- 
gions, sometime there will be found 
opportunity for the development of 
power for a seasonal flow which, how- 
ever, should be regulated by the re- 
quirements of irrigation and not with 
any regard to the demand for com- 
mercial power; and the distributing 
lines of the hydro-electric companies 
can be charged with such benefits as 
they may derive from such power de- 
velopment. Such seasonal power can 
be used, not alone for the drainage of 
over-irrigated sections, but the water 
from the same can be used for the ir- 
rigation of lands requiring the same. 
An adequate means of financing, how- 
ever, must be provided. 


A law that will authorize the forma- 
tion of a district, or the federation of 
several districts, utilities or mutual 
companies now operating or to be 
formed, embracing all of the subjects 
covered, assessing the damages where 
they should go in fairness to all par- 
ties concerned, recognizing the ac- 
quired rights to water and all inter- 
ests that are in any way concerned or 
involved, will result in the biggest sin- 
gle constructive effort that can be con- 
ceived for the benefit of California. 


A firm obligation of all the interests 
involved, based upon a lien established 
by the duly authorized State Commis- 
sion, will constitute a security for a 
bond issue. The principal to be met 
by the same interests involved, but the 
interest and operating expenses by the 
lands irrigated upon a basis of a flat 
sum per acre for a part of the annual 
requirements and the balance for the 
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water at so much per acre foot used, 
thereby distributing the annual ex- 
pense more equitably than under the 
plan of a flat sum per acre regardless 
of quantity used. Such a bond (sub- 
ject to the removal of possible con- 
stitutional objections) could be under- 
written by the state, or a state bond 
could be issued and marketed at this 
time around 44 per cent while some 
of the best districts in the state are 
today marketing their securities on 
about a 7 per cent basis. This couli 
result, first, in a profit to the state for 
its underwriting; second, secure the 
money at the lowest rate of interest 
for the development—at, say 5 per 
cent; third, centralize the initiative of 
doing all the things necessary in a 
workable body, guarded by the ap- 
proval of proper state officials or 
courts; fourth, leaving intact such util- 
ities, irrigation districts or other or- 
ganizations as now exist or may here- 
after be formed; and, fifth, leaving the 
control of the irrigation problems, now 
involved, in their present organization, 
if desired. 


The duties of the Railroad Commis- 
sion of California ought to be enlarged 
to embrace all of these subjects, in- 
cluding probably the present duties of 
the State Water Commission, Irriga- 
tion Board, Conservation Commission, 
Reclamation Commission, State Board 
of Forestry, National Forestry Service 
and part of the duties now performed 
by the State Engineers. 


The conservation of California's 
water, embracing all the subject mat- 
ter that will be brought before your 
convention, is directly and emphati- 
cally a matter that pertains to Cali- 
fornia's welfare and her future develop- 
ment and prosperity, and nothing 
should be allowed to hamper any one 
angle of this undertaking; looking 
finally to the unification of all of these 
subjects along a line that will insure 
financing at the lowest possible cost. 

When the Railroad Commission has 
finished their effort of a final set-up 
of all the utilities now in operation, it 
seems to me that their work will be 
considerably simplified as it will be 
directed only to the operation of the 
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same, when other duties, such as the 
big subject before you, can be taken 
on by them with their trained corps 
of experts, adding such additional ex- 
perts as are not now required with 
their present duties. 

The acre feet of water being used at 
the present time by the gravity sys- 
tems, operating without storage, would 
not be necessary with storage as the 
water could be run to a far greater 
efficiency if it could be had when re- 
quired; while under the present sys- 
tem the practice is to make use of all 
the water that the land will possibly 
take at times when the river is run- 
ning full, with the thought ever in 
mind that it may be the last run for 
the season, and therefore the same 
water, if used with economy and ef- 
ficiency, would probably cover one- 
third more acreage. 

It does not seem to me possible that 
the matter will be worked out in any 
other way than to take all the subjects 
as a whole, as contemplated by your 
Commission; and while the problem of 
determining justice for all of the fac- 
tors involved is an intricate one, and 
a big one, yet it is within the scope of 
human effort to accomplish it, and it 
seems to me that the accomplishment 
of this undertaking, something along 
these lines, would introduce the great- 
est possible efficiency for the state’s 
natural resources. 

First, take Kings River as an ex- 
ample. More money has been spent 
on litigation over rights that could 
have been adequately provided for by 
such reservoired water, under the 
direction of such Commission, than the 
storage of all the waters of Kings 
River would have cost. à 

Second, the building of reclamation 
levees has cost more money than a 
storage reservoir would cost. "These 
levees and channels is a matter that 
concerns the valley as far north as the 
San Francisco Bay. 

Third, the damages from high water 
have been many times in excess of the 
cost of Kings River's complete con- 
trol, and what is true of Kings River 
is equally true of manv other streams 
in the state. 


Navigation does not interest me, 
from the standpoint of the San Joaquin 
Valley, on account, as above stated, of 


the scarcity of our water. If all the 
water flowing in all the streams were 
fully conserved we would still be much 
short of enough for irrigation, and it 
therefore seems folly to consider wast- 
ing enough to provide for navigation. 
Those parts of the state that havc 
water in suffigient quantity for the ir- 
rigation of all their lands and enough 
left for navigation may take a different 
view of this subject, but the greatest 
possible use of water in California, 
after considering the small require- 
ments of domestic use, is for irriga- 
tion; and the subject of navigation is, 
therefore, too easily determined by a 
parallel column of handling freight by 
some other means of transportation. 
As this transportation is also under 
the Railroad Commission's control, I 
believe it will be found far more de- 
sirable to conserve the water for higher 
uses and develop the transportation by 
either steam or electric railroads—the 
rates for which, like the rates for all 
other public service, are controlled by 
the same Railroad Commission. If 
our waters in this valley were used for 
navigation, it would not leave much for 
navigation to do; there would be lit- 
tle to transport. 


It is probably no exaggeration to say 
that if Kings River alone were fully 
reservoired it would dependably irri- 
gate 250,000 acres, in addition to irri- 
gating the acreage now covered, at a 
saving in efficiency of fully as much 
more. It would create firm and fixed 
values of many millions of dollars, and 
while this would go to the owners of 
the land who furnish the security, this 
additional irrigated section. would be 
another of California's developments 
of wealth that would go on down 
through the ages as a possession of 
California. 

What is true of this one instance, 
with which I am most familiar, is 
equally true of many other streams, 
with which I am only comparatively 
familiar, and doubtless throughout the 
state there are like conditions. 
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Santa Fe Successfully Inaugurates Novel 


Method of Advertising California 


The Santa Fe System is known as 
the distinctive road—distinctive for 


the high standard of its service both to 
the traveling public and the general 
public alike—but in the history of all 
its many commendable accomplish- 
ments none stands out more promi- 
nently than the two Farmers' Special 
Excursions, conducted during the 
months of October and November, for 
the wonderful advertising they have 
given California. On the two trains 
were a total of 250 practical and suc- 
cessful farmers from nineteen of the 
middle western and eastern states and 
Canada, who came to the land of fruits 
and sunshine to see the country, to 
judge of its possibilities and oppor- 
tunities, and to be entertained and 
know its people; not as settlers and 
prospective land purchasers and not to 
be brought in contact with real estate 
salesmen. They came to see Califor- 
nia as it really is and thanks to the 
splendid organization of the Santa Fe 
System and the splendid hospitality 
and co-operation of the people of the 
state, they saw this glorious empire in 
such a manner that the impression will 
remain with them for years to come, 
and its influence felt among 250 dif- 
ferent circles of friends in the com- 
munities back home. 

The idea of the Farmers' Special 
was conceived by Mr. C. L. Seagraves, 
General Colonization Agent of the 
Santa Fe System, to whom California 
is already indebted for many splendid 
enterprises for the advancement of its 
interests. To appreciate the need of 
the advertising it is hoped to obtain 
by these excursions, one must know of 
the lamentable condition that was be- 
ginning to make itself apparent in some 
of the middle western and eastern 
states with respect to California. The 
activities of irresponsible real estate 
men who had bilked prospective set- 
tlers, and promoters who were en- 
deavoring to dispose of California lands 
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in the eastern centers of population on 
the wave of the craze for buying farm 
lands that possessed the wage earners 
during recent years, naturally brought 
about much unenviable publicity. In 
some sections of the east the press, 
through jealousy of California and a 
disinclination to lose members of its 
sturdy farming population, apparently 
overlooked no opportunity to publish 
the letters of disgruntfed land buyers 
who had been disappointed in Califor- 
nia investments. Some of the papers 
in Iowa and Minnesota seemed to be 
particularly antagonistic and the result 
was that a sentiment began to form 
prejudicial to the best interests of Cali- 
fornia. The middle western home- 
seekers were clearly losing confidence 
in everything that savored of Califor- 
nia. This fact was established through 
the failure of the advertising of the 
legitimate enterprises; the railroads in- 
terested in transporting the home- 
seekers to the west and dealers in land 
who had legitimate propositions of 
colonization. 


And here is where the talents of Mr. 
Seagraves asserted themselves. He 
was quick to analyze the situation. He 
realized that the harmful effects of all 
adverse criticism had to be corrected 
before California colonization would 
again receive the consideration it 
merited. How to restore this lost con- 
fidence was the problem that he had 
to solve, and he thought out the Far- 
mers’ Special as the best means. 


He at once recognized that the 
personal element would be a far greater 
factor in the reconstructive program 
than all of the advertising and press 
and magazine publicity that could be 
obtained. He contended that if a few 
of the substantial citizens of a com- 
munity could be shown California as 
it really is, they would return home 
boosters of the most valuable order 
owing to their standing in their com- 
munity and their conviction in the 
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With First Farmers’ Special. At the Mission Inn in Riverside. Upper row, left: In an alfalfa 
field at Kearney Park, Fresno. Right: Under one of the giant palms at Kearney Park, Fresno. 
Center: Bevy of pretty girls serving juicy melons at Rialto. Lower row, left: Mr. Seagraves re- 
ceiving the key of hospitality, in the form of a slice of ripe watermelon, at Victorville. Also a 
display of Victorville products. Right: At the entrance to California. The party at the Santa Fe's 
palatial depot at Barstow. Lower: A watermelon feast at Victorville. 
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merit of the things they had been 
shown. These people, he agreed, 
should not be homeseekers or pros- 
pective land buyers. They should be 
persons who have made a success of 


farming and business so as to be qual- 
ified to judge of what they were to see. 
They were not to be brought in con- 
tact with real estate men or coloniza- 
tion promoters. They were to be pro- 
vided with return trip tickets so there 
would be no question of their not re- 
turning home providing they wished to 
do so. And they were to be the guests 
of the people of California, to be driven 
through the fields and orchards in their 
automobiles and to be dined at their 
tables so as to have the opportunitv 
to know these people who are making 
California what it is and to talk with 
them of their experiences and methods. 

With this plan carefully worked out 
Mr. Seagraves laid the details before 
the officials of his company and they 
enthusiastically entered into it, plac- 
ing the entire organization of the sys- 
tem behind him in the task of working 
up the excursions. With California's 
two expositions and the Grand Canyon 
as added attractions of the trip, Mr. 
Seagraves assistants soon reported that 
they had more than enough applicants 
of the desired class to make up one 
train. They came from nineteen differ- 
ent states and Canada. The first 140 
applications to be secured were alloted 
to the first special and, with a heavy 
overflow, the second train was planned, 
the first to leave Chicago October 14th 
and arrive in San Francisco, the west- 
ern destination of the trip, October 
29th, and the second to leave Chicago 
November 4th and arrive in San Fran- 
cisco fifteen days later. After mem- 
bers of the first party had reached San 
Francisco and their letters were be- 
ginning to be received by their friends 
at home, it seemed like the requests 
for reservations on the second train 
came in by scores. Then it was that 
the railroad officials were assured of 
the success of the enterprise—success 
for California and not monetary gain 
for their company, for the Santa Fe 
has expended in this work several dol- 
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lars in promotion for every dollar re- 
ceived in fares. 

The first special arrived in San Ber- 
nardino about noon Monday, October 
18th, and then began the week of sight- 


seeing alloted to Southern California. 
The rest of the day and the following 
day the country around San Bernar- 
dino, Redlands and Riverside was vit- 
ited and the residents of the territory 
responded with their automobiles for 
sightseeing, the products of their 
kitchens at the noon hour, and the 
products of their fields and orchards 
for demonstration and souvenirs. 
Wednesday and Thursday were spent 
in San Diego, Friday forenoon in 
Orange, Santa Ana and Anaheim, and 
Friday afternoon, Saturday and Sun- 
day in Los Angeles and vicinity. The 
San Joaquin Vallev was reached Mon- 
day and the forenoon was spent in the 
farming country around Bakersfield. 
In the afternoon around Visalia and 
Tulare. The next day the Hanford 
country was visited, arrival in Fresno 
being late Tuesday afternoon. All 
day Wednesday was spent in Fresno 
and Thursday morning the start was 
made for Merced and surrounding ter- 
ritory. Friday morning a boat was 
boarded at Stockton and the trip down 
the river to Antioch was enjoved, after 
which the party entrained and arrived 
in San Francisco that evening, dis- 
banding and making use of their re- 
turn trip ticket home when desiring 
to do so. The time of the second 
special was taken up in the same man- 
ner, except that the river trip from 
Stockton to Antioch was dispensed 
with. After leaving Fresno Thursday 
morning they breakfasted in Merced 
and spent the morning in that vicinity. 
Hughson and Turlock were visited in 
automobiles and then the party en- 
trained at Denair for Riverbank where 
the balance of the afternoon and night 
were spent. Friday morning the Esca- 
lon territory was viewed, arrival at 
Antioch was early in the afternoon and 
San Francisco at 4:30 o'clock. 

That the hospitality of California 
and the etforts of the Santa Fe were 
fully appreciated is amply shown in 
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the following resolutions adopted by 
the members of the First Special: 

Firstly—The tremendous natural re- 
sources of the country seen and the 
opportunities here offered for invest- 
ment and home-making are a revela- 
tion to us. 

We are particularly impressed by 
the long growing seasons; the great 
diversity of crops; the good roads, and 
the active co-operation everywhere in 
evidence. 

Secondly—The spirit of service and 
hospitality, without exploitation, which 
animates the boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce, reception committees and 
individuals, has made it possible for 
the members of the Santa Fe Farmers' 
Special to see with an impartial eye 
the opportunities and possibilities of 
California as they actually exist. 

Thirdly—We wish to congratulate 
the Santa Fe, General Colonization 
Agent Seagraves, and his able corps 
of assistants, for having conceived and 
brought to a successful completion this 
unprecedented trip. It is our judg- 
ment that the continuance of this pol- 
icy on the part of the Santa Fe and 
the people of California will offer to 
the farmers of the East and Middle 
West an exceptional opportunity for 
forming an intelligent idea of the coun- 
try. It is sure to bring to the fertile 
lands of California the kind of farmers 
most likely to succeed and become per- 
manent and substantial citizens. 

That the foregoing resolutions but 
feebly express our gratitude for the 
courtesies received. 


M. R. BRUMBAUGH, 
DILLWYN STRATTON, 
W. H. MUMFORD, 
C. M. FORBES, 
Committee. 
As showing the stability and type 
of people who composed these specials, 
Professor H. W. Mumford is the Chief 
of the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry of the University of Illinois; 
Mr. Dillwyn Stratton is Associate 
Editor of the Ohio “Farmer” and Ex- 
President of the Ohio State Dairy- 
men's Association; Mr. M. R. Brum- 
baugh, of Martinsburgh, Pa., is treas- 
urer of Blair County. 
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Mr. Seagraves compliments the 
people of the San Joaquin Valley upon 
their co-operation and hospitality in 
the following statement to this maga- 
zine: 

“The hearty spirit of co-operation 
shown by the people of California to- 
ward this enterprise is a source of 
great gratification to those of us who 
have labored hard to the end that it 
might be a credit, not only to its spon- 
sors, but to the people of the state. We 
realize the necessity of some new line 
of contact that will connect the good 
farmers of the east with the possibil- 
ities and opportunities of California. 

“The problem has been to so make 
this point of contact as to leave no 
doubt as to the sincerity of purpose 
of both the railroad and the people ot 
California. We have felt that, if con- 
fidence could be restored and built up, 
the battle would be half won. Cali- 
fornia's natural opportunities and at- 
tractions would do the rest without aid 
from any outside source. 


“The first trial of this Farmers' 
Special idea has seemingly proven the 
soundness of the plan. The entire 
Santa Fe System went behind the work 
of getting these people out here, and 
were successful on the basis that the 
excursionists were to be free to ex- 
amine and study for themselves with- 
out the embarrassing and confidence- 
destroying feature of exploitation. The 
railroad promised to bring substantial 
farmers, not tourists, and California 
promised to extend the courtesy of the 
West and let the land speak for itself. 
You will understand how well this 
plan has worked out when I tell you 
that from personal knowledge we 
know that every member of the Special 
has become a San Joaquin Valley en- 
thusiast. Many had no idea of im- 
mediate settlement, but are now im- 
patient to come West. You have been 
kind enough to endorse this work and 
we want at the same time, to congrat- 
ulate the people of the valley on thir 
broadmindedness of thought and gen- 
erositv of action. Without their co- 
operation, we could not have achieved 
this success. 

“There is one more thought that I 
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want to emphasize. Suppose the San 
Joaquin Valley as a whole were to put 
forward a campaign of this sort—all 
working together for the good of every 
county? Is it not reasonable to think 


that an organization of this size and 
weight could command the active sup- 
port of all other organizations whose 
best interests are conserved and ex- 
tended by the building up of the coun- 
try through the restoration and pro- 
motion of confidence? There may be 
the elements of a dream in this, but— 
think it over. The idea has been suc- 
cessfully applied to 250 people and it 
is merely an expansion of thought to 
apply it to 2500 or 25,000 people. 
“The cost of this work to the people 
of the San Joaquin Valley, for exam- 
ple, has been small and involves just 
a little courtesy and co-operation, a 
thing always on tap in this country. 
Whether or not this scheme is carried 
forward to its logical conclusion, that 
is, more Farmers' Specials, with an 
ever-increasing accumulation of con- 
fidence, lies largely with the people of 
the San Joaquin Valley. If they ap- 


prove the idea, and this seems to be 
the case, then there is almost no limit 
to the possibilities before us. 

“We are indeed grateful for all the 
many courtesies that have been ex- 
tended to us and our people, and hope 
to express our thanks in a tangible way 
by continued and increasing effort to 
build up the San Joaquin Valley.” 

It is very evident that much good 
has already been done California by 
these Farmers' Specials, and it would 
appear that the Santa Fe will be will- 
ing to further co-operate in bringing 
more people of this type to the state. 
The advertising that results is price- 
less. It cannot be purchased with 
money and it seems practical that no 
better method could be employed by 
the San Joaquin Valley, if not the state 
as a whole, to perfect an organization 
for the following out of the work that 
has been started by the Farmers’ 
Special. California's two expositions 
have sown valuable seeds throughout 
the nation this year and unless they 
are carefully watched for a reaping, the 
full value of the 1915 investment will 
not be realized. 


These are the Santa Fe men who *'put it across." 
eral Colonization Agent; ped M. Roberts, Agricultural Demonstrator; 
Representative; A. R. Oster 
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From left to right: C. L. Seagraves, Gen- 
. M. Stewart, Advertising 


erg, Chief Clerk, and H. B. Gregory, General Agent. 


Electrical Industry Sponsors Celebration of 
Return of National Prosperity 


> HE electrical industry, 

M with investments of more 
than $3,000,000,000, will 
celebrate the return of 
prosperity during the 
week of November 29th 
to December 4th. This week has been 
named "Prosperity Week," a period of 
a national awakening to optimism and 
opportunity. 

Not only will this important week 
of 1915 be devoted to the celebration 
of better times and prosperity in gen- 
eral, but a mighty effort will be made 
to show the people of this country how 
much prosperity, in every branch of 
industry and arts, depends upon elec- 
tricity. 

An electrical engineer, affiliated with 
the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, explains this prosperity cam- 
paign as follows: 

“The mere mention of the word 
‘prosperity’ brings a sense of warmth 
and contentment over the average 
man. We have been so fed with the 
word 'depression' since the outbreak 
of European hostilities that today we 
do not know what is prosperitv. The 
word and condition flew out the 
nation's window when we fell to think- 
ing and wondering how the war, leg- 
islation and other influences seemed 
to conspire to kill business. From 
figuring retrenchment we espoused 
to kill timidity and from timidity 
sprung business stagnation.” 

Prosperity is returning to us by just 
the reverse chain of thought with the 
identical psychological links, the mind 
again performing the operation. The 
electrical industry viewed the nation- 
wide business depression and decided 
to switch off people’s minds and to 
make “prosperity” spell something real 
and true. 

The electrical industry said, “Let's 
have an ‘Electrical Prosperity Week’ 
in every city and town in the United 
States; vou can’t halt business in this 
country any more than vou can stop 
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the rush of Niagara. There's no rea- 
son for depression. Let's wipe the 
‘hard times’ howlers off the map!” 

And so it started. The electrical in- 
dustry turned its tremendous broad- 
side on depression. People's minds 
halted in their gloomy forebodings. A 
stimulus in foreign trade developed 
and we began to think of profits to 
the big and little manufacturer. We 
figured returns at last on investments 
and we thought of dividends and high 
prices for our securities. The pros- 
perity train was back on the track. We 
watched the stock  market—it at- 
tracted, and new business enterprises 
sprang into being. 

Thus we passed through an un- 
broken and logical chain of influence 
which make for the fullest returns ot 
prosperity. Already we have reached 
the high tide of a $1,000,000,000 trade 
balance. So, you see, we get pros- 
perity by reversing the process bv 
which we got depression! 

One good thing to remember is that 
prosperity, going or returning, does 
not depend on our exports. Our ex- 
ports amount to about two per cent 
of our business, and if it ran up to 
five per cent it would not revolutionize 
business here. 

We lost prosperity when we stopped 
trading among ourselves and we 
stopped trading when we began to 
soak away savings in the kitchen stove. 
Every time a period of national pes- 
simism sets in, we lost forty per cent 
of our business. 

Electrical Prosperity Week was the 
logic of a prompt return of business. 
It will do more to restore prosperity 
to a firm and permanent basis in 
America than millions of dollars gained 
in exports and even a doubling of the 
trade exports we now enjoy. That is 
why all the other industries are work- 
ing hand in hand with the electrical 
industry to make the campaign the 
greatest trade restoration celebration 
in America's industrial history. 
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Never before in American history 
have big men controlling so much in- 
vested wealth joined forces in such a 
novel movement for better times. All 
the great industries are co-operating, 
one of the reasons being the fact that 
more than 5 per cent of the population 
of the country earns a living, directly 
or indirectly, in the electrical industry, 
and 70 per cent of the American people 
use electricity in some form every day. 

On this executive committee are: A. 
W. Burchard, chairman, vice-president 
General Electric Company; Gerard 
Swope, vice-president Western Elec- 
tric Company; Frank W. Smith, vice- 
president United Electric and Power 
Company; George Williams, of Henry 
L. Doherty and Co., and J. P. Strong, 
president of the Tucker Electric Con- 
struction Company. These men rep- 
resent more than $3,000,000,000 in- 
vested in the electric industries in the 
United States and have put vast re- 
sources back of the movement to stim- 
ulate a firm faith among merchants 
and business men in the commercial 
eminence of the United States. 

Business interests are pointing out 
to municipal authorities in èvery city 
in the country the wisdom of taking 
part in the demonstration for better 
times. They have urged that more 
light means more activity, hence more 
prosperity, for the cities. The world's 
fair at San Francisco will close with 
an Electrical Prosperity Week. 

Besides big electrical shows in larger 
cities, a “hall of electricity” will be 
opened in many cities wherein the 
wonder of electricity will be daily ex- 
plained to the public. Electric lunch- 
eons will be served, at which city of- 
ficials will make addresses. Various 
committees reported plans to bathe 
cities and the countryside within a 
radius of twenty miles in electric light 
each night between the hours of 7:30 
and 9:30 during the celebration. 

The electrical industry has four 
branches. The manufacturer makes 
the equipment for electric light, heat 
and power plants, for railroads, ships, 
mines, appliances—everywhere that 
electricity is used. The 4992 electric 
plants sell service, which is electric 
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current, to the public. The electrical 
contractor wires houses, factories, pub- 
lic buildings and industries so that the 
current may be used. The electrical 
dealer sells the 600-odd electrical ap- 
pliances which the public uses, and the 
electrical jobber is the necessary mid- 
dleman of the industry who works 
with the manufacturer and dealer to 
get electrical goods in use. 

For Electrical Prosperity Week the 
great electric plants, which do an an- 
nual business of over $400,000,000, will 
co-operate with the contractors, mer- 
chants and local business men in 
securing “White Ways” and unusual 
lighting in streets and business places. 
They will conduct electrical shows for 
exhibiting and demonstrating all kinds 
of electrical goods. They will boost 
for the week's newspaper advertising, 
will award prizes for the best illumi- 
nated stores, will invite the public to 
inspect the electric plant, and enter- 
prising plants will give prizes to school 
children for the best essays on elec- 
trical subjects. 

The electrical interests will send 
forth an army of salesmen to show 
the housewife how to use electricity 
in the home and realize the economy 
and convenience it brings. They can 
easily show how every commodity in 
life has steadily risen to increase the 
high cost of living in recent years 
while the price of electricity is the 
only public servant which has rapidly 
decreased in cost. People pay much 
less for electricity now than ever be- 
fore. 

The electrical jobber and contractor 
will spread broadcast in circulars, fold- 
ers and all forms of advertising how 
the campaign aims to make a nation 
of “homes electrical’ and will co- 
operate with chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, improvement associa- 
tions and city councils to obtain bet- 
ter light and efficient and lasting city 
and town benefits. In all these opera- 
tions the elecrical industry will have 
the assistance of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development's staff of expert 
trade builders and campaign managers. 

The women's clubs, the public 
schools, the department stores and the 
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public are important elements in the 
campaign. The public will do the 
Christmas shopping during the week 
instead of during the rush of a holi- 
day. They will become acquainted 


with the new uses of electricity and 
become in truth “spugs'—members of 
the Society for the Prevention of Use- 
less Gifts. They will buy things elec- 
trical, gifts that are useful 365 days of 
the year and make the holidays at last 
an occasion for practical helps. 

Even though every industry has 
been electrified, and the applications 
of electricity are found everywhere for 
almost everything under the sun, the 
end is not yet. One of the foremost 
electricians of the age recently pre- 
dicted: 

"Electricity will make cities sani- 
tary; no dust, dirt or smoke will be 
possible. The streets will be beau- 
tifully clean. Without fires and with 
no animals for tractional labors there 
will be no dust—no dirt. The atmos- 
phere will be perfectly clear. With 
clean, pure air we shall be able to raise 
evergreen trees and of course, it is 
healthful to have pine trees where you 
live. There are few pine trees in the 
city today. The dirt, smoke and gases 
that we now have in the air in our 
cities would suffocate the trees in a 
few years. In the new electrical 
regime, health and strength for all liv- 
ing things will predominate. 


“Electricity will operate all vehicles. 
Gasoline will not suffice to drive our 
automobiles more than a few years 
longer. When our coal is gone elec- 
tricity, developed from water power, 
will heat our buildings and do the 
cooking. Whenever there is a wheel 
to turn electricity will be used. In 
ways that we know not of electricity 
will be applied to do the work and to 
meet the ever growing needs of man- 
kind.” 

Who dares to say that this predic- 
tion will never come to pass? Who 
would have believed in the submarine, 
the flying machine, wireless telegra- 
phy, the talking machine and moving 
pictures a few years ago? Indeed, in 
view of what has been done before we 
must admit that these predictions are 
very modest. 

When we look at the developments 
of electricity today it is difficult to be- 
lieve that thirty-five years ago there 
was no such thing as an electric car 
in the United States, that the tele- 
phone was in the experimental stage 
and that the cable had only just en- 
tered on its wonderful career. And 
stupendous as have been the changes 
wrought by electricity within the 
memory of persons of middle age the 
average man does not anpreciate the 
revolution it has brought about in 
almost every industry. It is a story 
of magic, more bewildering than Alad- 
din's lamp. | 


Thirteen Acres Produce $9,370 Worth of Crops 
in One Year—Hogs and Grapes 


When a statement is made that thir- 
teen acres of California soil will pro- 
duce $9,370 in a single year, it seems 
more like a “boost story” than a fact. 
There is, however, in Sutter County 
a thirteen-acre tract of land that pro- 
duced this amount of money two cin 
in succession. 

The owner of the land is a state 
senator. This land was plowed and 
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planted to Emperor grapes and alfalfa, 
on which 300 head of hogs were raised. 
The hogs sold for $14 each, making a 
total of $4200. The Emperor grapes 
produced 110 tons, which sold for $47 
a ton, or a total of $5170. 

The hogs while being pastured on 
the alfalfa, were kept in six portable 
pens that were moved as the occasion 
demanded. 
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24,000 Pounds of Dynamite Exploded by 
Electricity at Piedra Quarry 


Electricity exploded a twelve ton 
load of dynamite in the rock quarry 
at Piedra Wednesday, October 28th. 
The event caused much interest in 
Fresno and the country around the big 
rock crusher, for the operation of 
which the blast was made. Many 
people journeyed to the scene of the 
activity, on the upper Kings River, to 
witness the spectacle and representa- 
tives of moving picture concerns were 
on hand to record the sight for the 
movie picture houses throughout the 
land. 


This was the third large blast set 
off since the big crusher and quarry 
have been in operation. The first was 
in May, 1912, when 57,000 pounds of 
powder was set off. In the second 
blast, 32,000 pounds was exploded and 
the blast last month was 24,000 pounds. 


To place such a heavy charge of 
powder required much work and time. 
A tunnel almost fifty feet in length was 
driven into the face of the cliff, from 
the end of which a cross tunnel 140* 
feet in length was drilled toward the 
heart of the mountain. At the termi- 
nation of this cut large pits were dug 
to hold the powder and after it had 
been carefully hauled in and put in 
place, it was connected up with an 
electric fuse, four hundred feet in 


length, leading to the switch at a safe 
distance on the outside, the throwing 
of which caused the contact which set 
the blast off. 


The nature of the spectacle that 
would result from such a heavy ex- 
plosion, was the cause of much sepc- 
ulation on the part of many persons. 
Those who were expecting to see a 
spectacular upheavel with great quan- 
tities of rock shot high and far into 
the air, were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Being securelv placed at such 
a distance from the face of the cliff, 
the report of the explosion was com- 
pletely muffled. There was a heavy 
deep rumble, and then the face of the 
cliff seemed to suddenly jar loose. It 
poised in air a moment and then set- 
tled amid a cloud of smoke and dust. 
Sufficient rock was carried down and 
loosened to kee» the quarry in material 
for operation for some time to come. 


The quarry was opened and the rock 
crusher installed by the Santa Fe Rail- 
road for the purpose of obtaining 
material for the ballasting of its road- 
"ed throughout the valley. A branch 
line was constructed from Reedley to 
Piedra for the purpose of handling the 
rock. The quarry and crusher are op- 
erated by the contracting firm of Sharp 
and Fellows. 


Alligator Pear is the Most Nutritious of Fruit 


The avocado, alias the alligator pear, 
is the most nutritious fruit in the 
world, according to Dr. Meyer E. 
Jaffa, professor of nutrition at the 
University of California. Dr. Jaffa has 
found that the alligator pear runs high 
in protein, potash salts, lime salts, 
phosnhates and fat, the latter averag- 
ing 20 per cent. The banana is its 
closest rival, but runs 5 per cent lower 


in total of edible solids. ‘The investiga- 
tions into the value of the alligator pear 
have been conducted by the agricul- 
tural department, which recently pub- 
lished an account called “The Avocado 
in California." Dr. Jaffa was the 
author of a portion of it. It is claimed 
that the discovery of the high nutritive 
qualities of the alligator pear may re- 
sult in a new industry in California. 
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Five Year Old Boy, Lost For 42 Hours 
in Mountains, Finds His Way Home 


Little Walter James Scott, a five- 
year-old boy who lives with widowed 
mother and twelve-year-old brother in 
the Lucerne Valley near Victorville, 
on the edge of the Barstow desert, be- 
came lost this summer and after spend- 


ing forty-two hours in the mountains, 
at the head of the valley, without food 
or water, successfully found his way 
home while a party of 150 anxious 
searchers were still scouring the coun- 
try for him. General Manager A. G. 
Wishon was passing through the ter- 
ritory soon after while on an auto- 
mobile tour and admiring the man- 
liness of the little fellow wrote him a 
letter in which he paid his respects 
and enclosed a check and requested 
that the lad, upon his first visit to 
town, have his photograph taken. Mr. 
Wishon said he wished to see the face 
of the five-year-old boy who knew 
enough to take care of himself for al- 
most two entire days without food and 
water in the mountains. 


The mother and her two sons, who 
are making a brave effort at ranching, 
went into the hills after a wagon load 
of wood. The mother and the eldest 
son were starting back home before 
they noticed the disappearance of the 
little fellow, but their efforts to find 
him were of no avail. They became 
alarmed and enlisted some of their 
neighbors and as night drew on and 
the missing boy was still in the moun- 
tains people came from all sides to join 
in the search. They beat the moun- 
tains all that night, the next day and 
the following night without result. 
But the little fellow, from his position 
high up on the mountain side, could 
see their fires but could not make his 
presence known. Finally, however, he 
found his way home alone and after 
obtaining his much wanted drink of 
water went to sleep on his bed with 
his kitty in his arms. Searchers who 
came upon his tracks later in the morn- 
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ing found him peacefully enjoying his 
well-earned rest. 

The strain upon him was a severe 
one and for two days he was ill with 
a fever. With his recovery he told his 
story to his mother, she, too, having 
had to take to her bed because of the 
worry and over-exertion she suffered 
during the search. Mrs. Scott, in a 
letter to Mr. Wishon, has interestingly 
described her youthful son's experience 
as follows: 


Lucerne Valley, Cal., 
September 15, 1915. 
Mr. A. G. Wishon, 
Fresno, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

Will you please excuse me for not 
answering you kind letter and thank- 
ing you for the check you sent my lit- 
tle boy at the time he was lost. 
Although he was gone forty-two 
hours, I kept up in fine shape and was 
only out of the hunting party for two 
hours, and then only when the doctor 
compelled me to lie down and try to 
rest, but I could not eat a mouthful of 
food or sleep during the search. But 
after the little fellow was found, I took 
to my bed for ten days, and my older 
boy put your letter away until I was 
able to write, but when I went to get 
it I could not find it until this morning, 
and I am answering at once. 

The little fellow was able to tell me 
where he went and what he saw. He 
walked about twenty miles over the 
roughest mountains I have ever seen. 
They are so rought and dry that not 
a single tree is growing upon them. 
For miles and miles there is nothing 
but rocks. Pebbles had gotten into 
his shoes and cut into the flesh so 
deeply I had to dig them out with a 
darning needle, and his feet were cov- 
ered with blood stains from the cuts 
and bruises. 

There were 150 men in the search- 
ing party and they kept the mountains 
well lighted at night to keep the wild 
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animals away, if possible, and so the 
little fellow would see the fires. He 
was well above us and said he could 
see the fires and called to us repeatedly 
but he could not come down because 
the mountain was so steep and high. 
He was tired out and lay down to rest 
awhile and when he awoke the sun 
was high in the sky and he was warm. 
He then tried to find a place to get 
down and succeeded after a long, all 
day's walk, but by then the sun had 
gone down again and the moon was 
shining. So he then started out on the 
way home to find Mama for he was 
hungry and thirsty. The moon went 
down in the meantime and the night 
was very dark, but he never faltered. 
The moon went down about 1:30 a. m. 
The last auto along the road that night 
passed by about 2 a. m. but he did not 
see the lights and it was between 2 and 
4 o'clock in the morning when he 
reached the house. It was still dark, 
he says, when he reached home. He 
tried to find some matches to light a 
fire to cook something to eat but could 
find none. There was no water in the 
house, so he went to the barrel on the 
gas engine but there was only a little 
in it. So he pulled the half-inch pipe 
out of the engine and pushed it down 


to the water and sucked up a drink 
through it. Then he went back to the 
house but could find no blankets, be- 
cause we had them all in the moun- 
tains for the use of searchers who 
walked themselves out. He found a 
couch cover and put it on his bed and 
then, taking his kitty in his arms to 
keep him warm, he went to sleep. He 
told me all of this after he had gotten 
over his fever two days later. 

One of the autos started at 6:30 
o'clock in the morning to the nearest 
store, fourteen miles distant, to buy 
fresh supplies for the searching party, 
and discovered the fresh tracks in the 
road. They followed them to the 
house and found the boy in bed fast 
asleep with his kitty still in his arms. 
But he was very, very cold and soon 
the fever set in. 

He says he saw his dog while in the 
mountains and that when he called to 
him he ran away and would not come. 
It was a wild animal he saw, for his 
dog was with us all the time. 

The boy's name is Walter James 
Scott instead of Frank. The papers 
had it wrong. Thanking you again for 
your kindness, I am, 

Yours truly, 
OLIVE SCOTT. 


Moving Pictures Adopted by University as 
Means of Educating the Farmer 


Movies as a means of teaching agri- 
cultural problems have been officially 
adopted by the University of Califor- 
nia College of Agriculture. The in- 
efficiency of bulletin service causes the 
adoption of the motion pictures. 

Experiments with the monthly and 
weekly bulletins showed that the far- 
mer does not comprehend the reading 
matter sent out, and that these bul- 
letins are largely wasted. With the 
motion picture the farmer is imme- 
diately interested. 

Agricultural divisions of the high 
schools are to be equipped with ma- 
chines and when this is accomplished 


the university will furnish sets of in- 
dustrial films. It is planned to make 
the movie demonstrations an enter- 
tainment for the people of the com- 
munity. 

“The trouble with the bulletins," 
says George E. Stone, who is in 
charge of the new instruction, “is that 
the subject matter is dry reading for 
the man whose interest is not aroused 
at the very beginning, and as a result 
the bulletin is laid aside or lost. It 
is largely because of the realization of 
this inefficiency that the motion pic- 
ture has been adopted as a means of 
stimulating interest." 
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Transportation Problems Retard Moving 
California's Big Grain Crop 


San Francisco grain growers and 
shippers declare that the scarcity of 
cars exceeds anything in their ex- 
perience for several years. The clos- 
ing of the Panama Canal for an in- 
definite period has thrown the burden 
of transportation to Atlantic ports 
upon the transcontinental railways. In 
recent press dispatches came the news 
that the Southern Pacific Railroad has 
chartered six steamships to relieve the 
congestion of consignments which 
have been piling up in Galveston for 
several weeks. The shortage in cars, 
necessitating delay and uncertainty re- 
garding dates of delivery, has had a 
tendency to depress prices for grain. 

Warehouses in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley are bulging with grain, largely bar- 
ley, with wheat and Egyptian corn 
close seconds. Ranchers also are hold- 
ing a vast amount of grain, which is 
said to amount to 50 or 60 per cent of 
the crop. The grain that they are most 
particularly anxious to dispose of is in 
the field sacked just as it was after the 
harvest, and this they cannot move on 
account of the car shortage. The bulk 
of the crop of the San Joaquin Valley 
goes to Port Costa and thence by 
steamers to the old world. 

California barley brings a premium 
in foreign markets and is now used in 
the manufacture of flour which is 
mixed with that made from wheat. 
Prior to the breaking out of the Euro- 
pean war the greater part was used 
by English and German brewers. 


Valley farmers have had two vears 
of splendid grain crops, but while the 
prices are high the facilities for ship- 
ment are lacking. “Even were they 
able to get it to tidewater,” one ship- 
per said, “they would meet with a lack 
of shipping facilities by water. The 
normal rate from San Francisco to 
Europe is $5 to $6 per ton, and now 
owing to the lack of ships the rate, 
according to the last charter, was 
$26.50 per ton. Then, too, the rate of 
marine insurance is four times higher 
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than normal, and to this has to be 
added the war insurance.” 

The stocks of grain, etc., remaining 
in all call board warehouses on Novem- 
ber lst and as reported by H. C. Bun- 
ker, chief inspector of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, were as 
follows: 


Tons at— . Wheat Barlev 
Port Costa ........... 6,416 60,468 
Stockton ............ 9944 26,336 
San Francisco ........ 1,329 3,294 

Totals ........... 17,680 90,098 


Other stocks on hand November, 
1915, were 2,731 tons oats, 20 tons corn, 
223 tons bran, and 193,896 sacks beans. 

The receipts at San Francisco in 
October were 21,995 tons wheat, 40,196 
tons barley, 3,105 tons oats, 910 tons 
bran, 882 tons corn, 232,008 sacks of 
beans, and 10,498 tons hay. 


According to available figures, there 


. have been 150,000 tons of barley ex- 


ported from San Francisco so far this 
season. The last boat chartered for 
grain, that is within sight for a month 
or more, is now being loaded in San 
Francisco. Figuring the 1915 crop at 
475,000 tons and the crop left over 
from last year at 80,000, makes the 
total supply 555,000 tons for the year. 
Approximately 340,000 tons are con- 
sumed in the state, leaving the amount 
for exportation 215,000 tons. AS 
150,000 tons have already been shipped, 
65.000 tons probably still remain for 
shipment in the following six months. 
Grain men here doubt whether that 
can be accomplished as freight charges 
are so high that it brings the price of 


barley to $2.75 per cental landed in 


Europe. The eastern demand is some- 
what lower than in former years, also. 
it being claimed that the breweries 
have reduced consumption due to the 
prohibition waves. So it is said that 
if Europe does not take barley at an 
almost prohibitive price, California 
will have thousands of tons of barley 
on hand.—Stockton Record. 


Alfalfa Prices Are Soaring and Hay Farmers 
Are Wearing Happy Smiles 


(Bakersfield Californian) 


The Kern County farmer with alfalfa 
hay in his field can hear money jing- 
ling in his pocket this year with a mar- 
ket demand that will take all in sight 
and more. Alfalfa is selling here for 


S10 and $11 a ton f. o. b., and some- 
times as high as $12, when last year at 
this time it sold for $6.50 and $7 a ton 
and little or no buying. The local con- 
dition is stringent, and as the case is 
too often under such circumstances, 
with a livelv demand and good prices, 
the crop is said to be short, and those 
who have any hay on hand are holding 
back for even higher quotations. The 
local crop seems to be short because 
on account of the low prices that pre- 
vailed for two years, not as much at- 
tention was paid to alfalfa by farmers 
this year. Some plowed up their 
alfalfa, and others so neglected their 
fields as not even to water them this 
season. These circumstances are cited 
as indicative of the situation and as 
factors affecting shipments, which 
from the local districts in the county 
are largely southward to eastern 
points. Locally the market demand 


The Tulare Co-operative Poultry 


Association reports its October busi-. 


ness to have been $3975, of which 
S26'9 was paid out for 6850 dozen of 
eggs delivered. Egg prices were: 
Selects, 41 cents; firsts, 37 cents; sec- 
onds, 32 cents. It was the best Octo- 
ber business in the record of the as- 
sociation. 

Kern County is boosting her dairy 
industries through her display section 
of the California Building at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition, 
where a considerable quantity of liter- 
ature devoted to that industry has been 
distributed among prospective invest- 
ors in the business. One of the best 
features of the California Building dis- 
play section of Kern County is the fea- 
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has been affected by heavy option buy- 
ing, tying up hay in the field. Buyers 
are out in swarms and with the fluc- 
tuations of the month, the first man on 
the spot generally secures the crop, if 
he offers anything like a reasonable 
price. The buyers are from Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and the other 
large market centers, and little wonder 
is, that the farmers are smiling con- 
tentedly, with the acreage of 45,000 to 
50,000 practically sold off and the un- 
sold portion being held for speculation 
on even a higher market. There is 
practically no wheat hay to be had. 
None is being offered, and what little 
there is on hand is being held for a 
higher price. The local quotations are 
from $30 to $31 a ton, for good Sonora - 
wheat. Barley hay is bringing from 
$12 to $14 a ton. There is little oat 
hay going out, though the crop is of 
unusually good quality. The corn har- 
vest has begun and the market is re- 
ported to be a fair one in white and 
red Egyptian. In the McFarland dis- 
trict the crop is said to be unusually 
heavy, with a larger acreage than is 
usually planted. 


ture devoted to dairying. This con- 
sists of a mounted cow, feeding on 
alfalfa and being milked by a Kern 
County milkmaid. The udders of the 
cow emit a continuous stream of milk 
to the wonder of the many spectators. 

Announcement has been made of the 
sale of 1800 acres in Stanislaus County 
for about $100,000 by Gilbert L. Baker 
to the Swiss-Italian Colony. The prop- 
erty includes the old Palmer Ranch of 
about 1400 acres and the Claribel tract 
of 400 acres. Baker reserved 280 acres 
of the two ranches, which he will put 
into trees. The new purchasers of the 
tract expect to colonize them exclu- 
sively with Swiss-Italians. The land 
will be put into alfalfa and will be used 
for dairy purposes. 


Nation's Principal Crops Break All 
Previous Production Records 


The nation's principal farm crops 
this year are worth about five and a 
half billion dollars, exceeding by more 
than half a billion their value in 1914, 
the previous banner year value in the 
country s history. There has been un- 
precedented harvest, many of the crops 
exceeding their best records, and high 
prices due to the influence of the 
European war have contributed to 
swell the total value. 


Statistics announced the first of the 
month of by Department of Agri- 
culture in its November crop report 
base values on prevailing November 
prices. Corn, with a production of 
3,090,509,000 bushels, 34,000,000 bush- 
els below the record crop—worth 
$1,913,025,071, the most valuable corn 
crop ever grown. It exceeds the for- 
mer biggest value crop, that of 1914, 
by $190,000,000. 


Wheat, with the largest production 
that was ever known in any country, 
1,002,029,000 bushels, or about one- 
fourth of the world's wheat crop this 
year, is worth $932,888,999, or about 
$54,000,000 more than the record made 
in 1914. 


The oats crop also was a record one, 
both in point of production and value. 
The harvest was 1,517,478,000 bushels 
—almost 100,000,000 bushels better 
than the record of 1912—and its value, 


How Chinese Ship Eggs 
to the Foreign Markets 


Coating eggs with a paste made of 
sea salt, vegetable ashes and water, 
Chinese ship them long distances in 
good condition. 


Nearly all the elevators in use today 
are operated by electric power. The 
signaling devices used in connection 
with elevators are also electric. 
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$532,599,822, is $33,000,000 more than 
the record value of the 1914 crop. 

Barley, rye, sweet potatoes, hay and 
rice were record crops in point of pro- 
duction and tobacco almost equalled 
its best production. The rye and hav 
crops were records in point of value. 

The approximate value of the bar- 
ley crop is $118,577,682; the rye crop. 
$37,861,403; buckwheat, $12,854,750: 
potatoes, $218,425,824; sweet potatoes, 
$42,456,050; hay, $877,054,890; cotton. 
$609,000,000; tobacco, $105,002,500; 
flax seed, $30,050,534; rye, $22,313,350; 
apples, $163,380,480; peaches $60,613,- 
736, and pears, $9,275,634. 

In this year’s harvest, the corn crop 
passed the three billion bushel mark 
for the second time and the wheat crop 
crossed the one billion bushel mark for 
the first time. 

Potato prospects declined nine mil- 
lion bushels during October, the crop 
now being placed at 395,253,000 bush- 
els. That is 46,000,000 less than last 
year's crop and the prospective mod- 
erate supply of winter use is reflected 
in the sharp advance in farm prices 
from 48.7 a bushel on October Ist to 
60.8 cents on November 1st. The 
November lst price is eight cents 
higher than a year ago. The crop is 
shortest in the northern states, which 
grow the surplus of the late crop. The 
quality, too, is below the average. 


Tomato Growers Cannot 
Supply the Home Market 


During last year the Canary Islands 
shipped 3,500,000 crates of bananas and 
5.082.000 boxes of tomatoes to the 
United States. 


Forty-eight 36-inch searchlights are 
used in the spectacular lighting of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco. 
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1915 Bean Crop Greatest Ever Harvested 
In San Luis Obispo County 


(San Luis Obispo Telegram) 


Bean growers of this and adjoining 
counties are rejoicing over the phe- 
nomenal record established this year 
and the fact that they were able to 
take care of the entire crop before the 
rainy season set in. The high price 
paid to the growers this year, ranging 
from 414 to 5 cents, netted some fine 
returns, and there is general rejoicing 
among the growers. 

Local parties familiar with the bean 
industry of this section, state that 
more mortgages will be lifted this year 
than for many years past, while bean 
growers will be able to provide more 
comforts and luxuries for themselves 
and families than ever before. 

The Santa Maria Times estimates 
that the total output of the bean sec- 
tion around there will pass 300,000 
sacks, valued at not a cent less than a 
million and a quarter dollars. About 
60 per cent of the yield sold for be- 
tween 4.5 and 4.9 cents per pound, 
while toward the close of the season 
the figure reached 5 cents. 

Exceptional weather conditions pre- 
vailed throughout the greater part of 
the season, to which was due the un- 
usually large crop. There was some 
fear that the late spring «ains would 
delay the harvest unduly in some 
places, notably near Guadalupe and on 
the Oso Flaco, but practically every- 
one was able to get rid of his crop be- 
fore the rains came. 

The Santa Maria Times has the fol- 
lowing report to make of the situation 
down that way: 

“The railroads and the warehouses 
are now pretty busy handling the 
yield. The S. P. Milling Co. has re- 
ceived about 80,000 sacks thus far and 
has about 40,000 more to come. Dur- 
ing the month of October they shipped 
out about 25,000 sacks from the Santa 
Maria station, besides making heavy 
shipments from the Gates station and 
Guadalupe. They are now sending out 
three cars a day. Their cleaner has 


been in operation night and day since 
the season started and are cleaning at 
the rate of 100 sacks an hour. The 
warehouse is pretty well filled, not- 
withstanding that they are shipped 
every day. 

“At the P. C. depot the warehouse 
is well filled, the company having han- 
dled about 50,000 sacks locally, besides 
a large amount at Betteravia Junction 
and at Sisguoc. About 1200 sacks a 
day are being shipped out, most of 
which are carried north over the steam- 
ship line. The cleaner is running a 
continuous shift and the company ex- 
pects to keep it in operation for about 
sixty days more. 

“Most of the beans shipped out by 
the S. P. Milling Co. are sent to the 
south, from there they are distributed 
through Missouri and many parts of 
the country, which themselves are bean 
growing centers. 

“The present slump in the bean mar- 
ket is due largely to slides in the Pan- 
ama Canal, which necessitates a haul 
by rail and takes about 40 cents a hun- 
dred to haul them that way.” 


Nanking road, Shanghai's principal 
business street, may well be termed the 
Oriental White Way. Chinese mer- 
chants on this street have taken up 
electric lighting and advertising in a 
surprising way. Stores are being built 
back from the street to make room for 
electric display signs. Nearly all the 
old establishments have voluntarily 
moved their fronts back to obtain space 
for electric signs. 


In Syracuse, N. Y., between 500 and 
600 establishments use electricity in 
some form. The report compiled by 
the local lighting companies shows 
that Syracuse not only has one of the 
brightest white ways in the United 
States, but practically all its industries 
depend upon electricity for light and 
power and very many for heat too. 
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Kern County Oranges Again Ripen First 
in Valley's Early Districts 


(Bakersfield Echo) 


Edison oranges, raised on the warm 
Kern mesa east of Bakersfield, are the 
first oranges to ripen sufficiently this 
season to come up to the government 
test requiring a sugar content of 1 to 8. 
On Tuesday, November 2nd, a lab- 
oratory test was made by a skilled 
analytical chemist showing that the 
oranges from the famous thermal dis- 
trict in this county tested high enough 
sugar content to pass the government 
requirement. In other exceptionally 
favored thermal districts it is said that 
the fruit is not ripe, owing to weather 
conditions being unfavorable to creat- 
ing a sufficient sugar content. While 
thoroughly ripened at this early date, 
most of the Edison crop will not be 
picked until later, so as to obtain a 
deeper coloring. They will be on the 
market for the Thanksgiving trade. 


The fruit did not pass the govern- 
ment requirements as to sugar con- 
tents last year until November 10th, 
and this year it was sufficiently ripe 
to be up to the standard on Novem- 
ber 1st. 

The oranges are splendid quality, in 
size, coloring and flavor being equal 
to the product of the most favored dis- 
tricts, and fully ten days earlier in 
ripening. 

It is stated that the demonstration 
in the young groves at Edison has 
conclusively proven that right at Bak- 
ersfield's door is one of the most 
favored citrus districts in California. 

The gain of ten days in ripening this 
vear is ascribed to the more mature 
age of the trees, the fruit reaching far 
greater perfection as the trees become 
older. 

The Edison Company has a com- 
plete record of thermal conditions for 
several years, and this shows that the 
climate of the thermal belt is excep- 
tionally mild. Last winter there was 
not a trace of frost in the district. 

During the past summer the orange 
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trees have made a fine growth and con- 
ditions are exceptionally good although 
the crop is light in this as well as other 
citrus fruit districts. 

Success district, above Porterville, is 
one of the earliest orange districts in 
the San Joaquin Valley, which beats 
the entire state by six or eight weeks. 
In the Success district it is planned to 
begin the orange harvest so as to put 
the fruit on the market for the Thanks- 
giving trade. 

Oranges in Southern California 
ripen in January after the crop in the 
San Joaquin Valley thermal district 
has been marketed. The valley 
oranges secure extra prices usually be- 
cause of the holiday trade. 

In Tulare County the oranges grown 
in the Success district on Tule River 
above Porterville, will be the first to 
ripen this season, according to experts. 
Samples of the oranges brought to 
Porterville this week show nearly the 
color and sugar content required. 

In the valley districts the crop 
promises to be late. Although the 
fruit is sizing up well, and gives prom- 
ise of being of a high quality, as vet 
there are little indications of color. 
Acid content remains high, and al- 
though sugar is forming rapidly the 
proportion still remains about 7 to 1, 
which is somewhat below the require- 
ment. 


While the crop promises to be short 
the district around Porterville is show- 
ing up well and with good prices the 
season will be more profitable than 
that of last year. 


Wellesley College girls will eat elec- 
trically prepared food in their new cen- 
tral dormitory. The new wing is 
equipped with a special three oven 
twelve foot range and a bake oven 
with a capacity of ninety one-pound 
loaves. The equipment will serve 250 
students and help. 
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Kern County expects to have a 
largely increased acreage in rice next 
season. 


High School students at Corcoran 
are participating in a hog raising con- 
test. 

One creamery in Fresno disbursed 
$41,092 to 840 patrons for butter fat 
delivered during the month of Octo- 
ber. The price paid was 31 cents a 
pound. 

Charles G. Johnson, State Superin- 
tendent of Weights and Measures, has 
issued a ruling to the California Cream- 
ery Operative Association that butter 
must be prepared for sale in packages 
weighing either one or two pounds and 
that in no case shall a package be pre- 
pared that weighs a third or any frac- 
tion of one or two pounds. The sec- 
ond decision, given to the Milkmen's 
Association of California, holds that 
milk must be sold according to the 
standard gallon measure, which is 
divided into quarts, pints and gills. 
Under the meaning of this decision 
cream and milk cannot be sold in quan- 
tities measuring a fraction of a gill, 
pint or quart. 

What has been accomplished this 
year for the cantaloupe growers of 
Turlock, through co-operative market- 
ing, is shown by a statement just 
issued by the Turlock Merchants' and 
Growers' Corporation. The net aver- 


ages for the season are as follows: 


Standards, $1 per crate; ponies, 55 
cents per crate; flats, 54 cents per 
crate; jumbos, 89 cents per crate. The 
figures are 50 per cent better than the 
net returns received by the local grow- 
ers in any previous year. Out of 1376 
cars of cantaloupes shipped from Tur- 
lock this season, the T. M. & G. for- 
warded 454 cars. The total number of 
crates shipped was 206,397. The can- 
taloupes shipped by the T. M. & G. 
went to forty-three distributing points, 
of which thirty-six were east of the 
Rocky Mountains, some on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. 


Orange packing is now under way 
in the citrus districts of the San 
Joaquin Valley. 


The premium list for the Porterville 
Poultry Show, to be held December 
9-12, is ready for distribution. 


The Visalia Times says: A Tulare 
County pumpkin weighing 196 pounds 
will soon be advertising the greatest 
agricultural country in the world in 
one of America's largest cities. Some 
time ago George Stoble, who lives 
about two miles south of Farmersville, 
in reconnoitering about his pumpkin 
patch, ran across a pumpkin that ap- 
peared to be somewhat larger than the 
average. He telephoned to M. H. Gar- 
nett of the Board of Trade force, who 
was looking for pumpkins about that 
time, and Mr. Garnett went out after 
the big vegetable. He weighed it and 
found that it tipped the beam at 196 
pounds, as stated above. The pump- 
kin has been on display at the Board 
of Trade headquarters in this city. At 
the request of the Santa Fe it has been 
turned over to the railroad and tomor- 
row it will leave for Chicago, where 
it will be exhibited in the downtown 
office of that company. It is bound to 
attract considerable attention there. 


The Tagus Ranch, north of Tulare, 
was the heaviest buyer at the recent 
breeders' consignment sale of pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesian cattle in Han- | 
ford. Manager George Laughery of 
the ranch bid in thirty-eight head, pay- 
ing an average of $300 a head, his pur- 
chase including Sir Hollan Gamp, a 
five-year-old bull from Eldorado herd, 
for which he paid $700; Henrietta 
Colantha Pieba from the E. A. Faw- 
cett herd, for which he paid $510. Mr. 
Laughery states that the ranch com- 
pany is planning to have one of the 
largest and finest herds of Holsteins 
in the state. The ranch is already 
equipped with some of the finest dairy 
buildings in the state and has a fine 
herd of pure-bred stock. 
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Ground will be broken this month 
for the new Southern Pacific depot at 
Visalia. 

A poultry show for December or 
January is being planned by the Tulare 
Co-^perative Poultry Association. 

Lurge shipments of alfalfa hay have 
been leaving the valley this month. 
The car shortage on the railroads has 
handicapped shipments to some extent. 

Canning of ripe olives for the first 
time by the California Fruit Canners' 
Association was begun the early part 
of this month in Fresno. 

Gustine, the center of a prospering 
farming community in Merced County, 
has voted to incorporate into a city of 
the sixth class. 

Kings County is proud of having 
captured first, second, third and fourth 
prizes for the exhibit of Poland-China 
hogs at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

A pie melon plant is on exhibition 
in Reedley the root of which is 26 feet 
in length. Ninety-six melons grew on 
the vine. 

Kingsburg has enjoyed a verv pros- 
perous building year, a total of $200,000 
having been expended thus far in 1915 
on the erection of homes and business 
buildings. 

Ending the first week of November 
the Livingston district had a record of 
shipments for the season as follows: 
Table grapes, 103 cars; wine grapes, 68 
cars; sweet potatoes, 59 cars; and 
grain, 21 cars. 

The people of Stanislaus Countv are 
at work on the proposition of a County 
Road Commission and bond issue for 
the construction of about $1.500.000 
worth of highway throughout the 
countv. 

The California Associated Raisin 
Company announced that the earnings 
for the fiscal year 1914 were a little 
over eleven per cent, while the un- 
divided profits are $146,818. A dis- 
tribution of $408,000 was recently an- 
nounced as a further payment on the 
raisins delivered for the 1914 crop. 
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The success of rice growing in 
Tulare and Kern Counties has inspired 
the owners of some of the alkali tracts 
in the Traver section to become inter- 
ested in the industry and the prospects 
are that a considerable acreage will be 
planted in this vicinity next season. 


With a total crop of between twelve 
and fourteen cars of almonds this year, 
the growers of Oakdale announce a 
crop just ten times as large as it was 
last year. The value of the crop is 
estimated at nearly $100,000. The 
almond orchards in the Oakdale dis- 
trict aggregate 3500 acres, 2000 acres 
of which were planted during the past 
year. Within five years Oakdale ex- 
pects to be one of the heaviest pro- 
ducers of almonds in the state. 


Plans of the California Ripe Olive 
Association for standardizing the prod- 
uct and for the general solution of 
market problems were formulated at a 
meeting of the association held in San 
Francisco the first part of the month. 
R. C. Merryman, a well-known or- 
chardist of Exeter, is at the head or 
the work in the Central California sec- 
tion. 


Early this month a carload of pome- 
granates shipped from Porterville 
brought the record price for this class 
of California fruit on the eastern mar- 
ket. The car sold for $1,343 gross, or 
at the rate of $1.85 per half box. Pre- 
vious cars brought from $1,250 to 
$1,275, which is also much above the 
average for this class. 


Tepary beans as a supplemental crop 
during the maturing of orange trees 
has been amply proved by experiments 
which have been conducted in the Por- 
terville district this year. In the Zante 
district north of Porterville a number 
of ranchers have reported that beans 
planted between the rows of voung 
trees, at present prices, will bring them 
in an average of $35 an acre. This is 
about the cultivation charge for a 
vrove of two vears of age. 
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The alfalfa crop in the vicinity of 
Tipton this year has been very good 
and most of it has been bought up by 
the owners of alfalfa mills, who are 
grinding it into meal. This will make 
a short hay crop in the locality. Many 
of the ranches had seven and eight 
cuttings. One 75 acre ranch supported 
80 head of milk cows, 46 head of young 
cattle, 65 head of hogs in addition to 
cutting 200 tons of hay. 

C. H. Schmidt's peach orchard of a 
little less than nine acres, now seven 
vears old, having about four acres in 
Tuscan cling and the balance in Phillip 
clings, has already produced an income 
of over $13,000. Its crop this year 
brought $2800.. Mr. Schmidt states he 
has irrigated his orchard thoroughly 
five times this season and has prob- 
ably cultivated it thirty times, thus 
maintaining a good dust mulch to con- 
serve moisture. His orchard will be a 
good one for growers to watch. He 
has a contract with the Libby, McNeil 
and Libby Cannery for $25 per ton for 
his peaches.—Selma Enterprise. 


Saturday evening, November 13th, 
the Rio Bravo Farm Bureau in Kern 
County listened to an interesting dis- 
cussion of rice by Professor W. W. 
Mackie, director of the experimental 
station for the Yaqui Valley rice proj- 
ect in Sonora, Mexico. Following the 
address the ladies of the farm bureau 
served a rice dinner. Everything 
served was made entirely or partially 
of rice and the novelty was greatly en- 
joyed. 

The California walnut crop is re- 
ported 40 per cent larger this year than 
last. Prices are somewhat lower, but 
it is expected to receive $3,500,000 for 
the crop this year, against $2,700,000 
last year. Two-pound packages were 
placed on the market this year as an 
experiment and 3,000,000 of them have 
already been sold. Our biggest com- 
petitor, Italy, which raises far more 
than California, will not send nearly 
so many on account of the war. 


C. G. McFarland of Tulare reports 
having sold five head of his registered 
Jersey herd of cattle to J. E. Wherrell 
of Riverside, for a total of $1250. One 
seventeen-months-old bull sold for 
$200, a thirteen-months-old heifer sold 
for $200, two cows sold for $300 each, 
and another cow for $250. The cattle 
were shipped on Saturday.—Tulare 
Register. 


L. F. Lavers, editor of the Wasco 
News, has been named receiver for the 
John W. Sward Company, Inc., fol- 
lowing the beginning of suit, by a num- 
ber of rice growers on property leased 
them by Sward, who controls a con- 
siderable acreage planted to rice near 
Wasco the past season, based on a note 
for $10,000 secured by a mortgage on 
crops of the Sward Company and other 
defendants, which the plaintiff allows 
is insufficient to cancel the note and 
mortgage, and which crop they allege 
defendants refuse to turn over in pay- 
ment of said debt. 


At least 200,000 acres of Tulare Lake 
bottom land will be sown to grain this 
fall, about half that amount having 
been drilled already. It is not im- 
probable that several thousand acres 
in addition may be drilled. Owing to 
the large amount of reclamation work, 
both in the form of levees and pump- 
ing plants, the water in the lake has 
been reduced to a minimum, and it is 
almost certain that a great deal of land 
that has not been available for agricul- 
ture in the past will come under the 
plow this fall. 


Much interest in the Tipton coun- 
try, south of Tulare, is now centering 
around the bean industry, which seems 
to be proving a success. More than 
500 acres of beans are now being har- 
vested and the crop is estimated at 
about twenty sacks to the acre. In 
almost every instance the bean crop 
was planted after a crop of grain or 
potatoes had been taken from the same 
ground this season. 
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The Coalinga Poultry Association is 
to have a show this month. 


Madera County grew some excellent 
Spanish peanuts this year. 


Visalia is beginning $65,000 worth 
of sewer work. 

It is proposed to build a cheese fac- 
tory at Kerman and steps have already 
been taken to form a co-operative or- 
ganization for the purpose of manufac- 
turing cheese. Twenty dairy farmers 
have already signified their intention 
of joining the proposed concern and 
it is probable that about a score more 
will do likewise. 


Live oak poisoning is an accident 
within the meaning of the industrial 
compensation law, according to the 
ruling of the State Industrial Commis- 
sion. The decision was made in the 
case of J. E. Huston, an employe of 
the Oakdale Irrigation District, who 
has been laid up for some time follow- 
ing poisoning, the man being infected 
while clearing away brush. 


A reduction of 30 cents per 100 
pounds on potatoes and onions from 
San Francisco and other northern Cali- 
fornia points to points between Bar- 
stow and Bryman, on the Arizona 
division, was announced recently by 
the Santa Fe Railway. The rate on 
common bricks in carloads from Alber- 
hill to Wasco, Bakersfield and Mojave 
will be cut to 20 cents per 100, and the 
brick tariff from Exeter to Reedley and 
Fresno will be reduced in conformity. 


One hundred and sixty-four head of 
Holsteins from the herds of A. W. 
Morris and Sons of Woodland, and J. 
W. McAllister and Son of Chico, sold 
for $76,000 at a recent auction sale. 
The average price obtained at the sale 
broke all Pacific Coast records, being 
$495 per head. Three leading cows 
sold for $4200, an average of $1400, a 
Morris cow leading at $1550. Five 
bulls went for $8150, averaging $1630. 
A six-months-old Morris bull topped 
the sale for $2500. 
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Tulare has begun the work of street 
paving. 


Some cold weather was experienced 
during the first part of November but 
no damage was done the crops. 


The business interests of Fresno 
have petitioned the Southern Pacinc 
Company for a new depot. 


Throughout Kings County the 
dairymen have been able to furnish 
their stock with an abundance of dry 
feed and while that provender is not 
as good a milk and butter producer as 
the county usually furnishes, vet the 
supply was kept up so well that the 
amount of cream checks paid out for 
the month, by the various creameries. 
totaled $150,000, which is up to th. 
standard. The prices varied as fol- 
lows: Lucerne, A grade, 29c; B grade, 
27c; Maple Grove, 29c and 27c; River- 
dale, 30c ; Central (Lemoore and River- 
dale), A, 2912c; B, 2715c ; Laton, 29!5c; 
Swift, Hardwick, 28c. 

Pearl of Venadera, a Jersey cow 
owned by Guy C. Miller of Modesto, 
has been awarded the championship in 
the Jersey milking class of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. The judg- 
ment was based on the certified milk 
record for twelve months. 


The swine breeders of Stanislaus 
County have organized in order that 
steps may be taken to fight hog cholera. 
The association has been organized in 
conjunction with the farm bureau, 
which has branches throughout the 
county. While the cholera problem 
will be the first matter to be consid- 
ered, all questions of interest to hog 
breeders will be taken up. 

Sweet potato growers in the Living- 
ston and Atwater districts are gener- 
ally figuring upon storing their crops 
until the market prices reach a better 
figure than the quesent quotation. 
They expect to gain from 25 cents to 
50 cents per hundredweight more bv 
holding. The crop is good this vear 
and fancy sizes run big. 
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More turkeys are being prepared fcr 
the holiday markets than ever before 
in the history of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. 

An Allensworth warehouse is stor- 
ing almost 2000 sacks of rice as the 
result of the harvest in that vicinity 
this year. 


More than 12,000 deer were killed in 
California during the present year, the 
State Fish and Game Commission re- 
ports. Had it been possible to sell the 
deer on the market the number killed 
would have brought the hunters at 
least $300,000. 


Work on the 103 miles of new per- 
manent highway in Kings County is 
proceeding very rapidly and estimates 
now are that the entire system will be 
completed by the first of the year. This 
will link Hanford with the state high- 
way and afford a good road to San 
Francisco. 

The Turlock Board of Trade has had 
5000 copies of the new Turlock song, 
“Way Down in Turlock, Where the 
Watermelons Grow,” printed for free 
distribution. The words were written 
by Henry Shadle and the music com- 
posed by Miss Jean Nelson, both of 
that city. 

In less than two years’ time the pay- 
ments for cream at the Oakdale cream- 
ery have increased from $200 to $1200 
monthly. Instead of paying dividends 
the creamery, which is run on the co- 
operative basis, pays its members four 
cents in excess of the market price. 
The plant is now being doubled by the 
installation of much new machinery. 

Pumping water from a depth of 250 
feet is being successfully done on the 
foothills three miles east of Famosa by 
Harry Rrevert, who has undertaken to 
improve 40 acres of that section. Hith- 
erto the depth to water has been con- 
sidered the most serious drawback to 
that section and thousands of acres of 
ultra-fertile soil in a thermal belt has 
been allowed to stand idle on that ac- 
count. The well is 450 feet deep. 
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Work is proceeding apace on the 
new Southern Pacific depot at Modesto 
and it is hoped it will be ready for use 
by November 1st next. The building 
is being constructed in the mission 
style. It will cost $15,000. 


The crop census of the South San 
Joaquin Irrigation District shows a 
gain this year of 43 per cent over 1914; 
6/27 acres have been added to the cul- 
tivated area, mainly alfalfa, sunflowers, 
beans and corn. 


Harris Weinstock, of Sacramento, 
has been commissioned market direc- 
tor under the new law enacted by the 
last legislature creating a state mar- 
ket commission to deal with the mar- 
ket conditions of the state generallv. 


Raisin shipments by the California 
Associated Raisin Company have been 
breaking all records. In October the 
shipments aggregated 41,000 tons, com- 
pared with 23,000 tons for the same 
month in 1914, and 26,000 tons for 
October in 1913. 

Dorsey Brothers have closed a deal 
for the sale to the South San Joaquin 
Irrigation District of 720 acres of their 
home ranch, four miles north of Oak- 
dale, to be used as a reservoir site. 
They received $32,000 for their land 
The South San Joaquin district is plan- 
ning to begin work on their valley res- 
ervoir without delay. 

The San Joaquin Valley Sugar Com- 
pany, operating a plant at Visalia, is 
contracting for beet acreage for next 
season and growers in Kern Countv 
are entering briskly into the game 
after a very successful experience last 
season. The Kern County districts 
last season grew beets that averaged 
18 per cent in sugar, which places the 
territory in the $6 a ton class. Several 
thousand acres will be in beets again 
this season around Shafter, Wasco, 
McFarland, and the farming territory 
south of Bakersfield. The contracts 
call for $5 per ton for beets that test 
15 per cent sugar and a bonus of 30 
cents for every degree above 15. 
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Crude Oil Prices at the Well 


San Francisco, 


November 15, 1915 


Effective Oct. 26, 1915, Standard Oil Company offers the following 
prices for crude oil at the well: 


San Joaquin Valley Fields 
(Kern River, Midway-Sunset, McKittrick, Lost Hills-Belridge, Coalinga) 


14 degrees to and including 20.9 degrees gravity 
21 degrees to and including 26.9 degrees gravity 
27 degrees to and including 30.9 degrees gravity 


31 degrees gravity and lighter 


Ventura County 


21 degrees to and including 26.9 degrees gravity 
27 degrees to and including 30.9 degrees gravity 


31 degrees gravity and lighter 


Whittier-Fullerton Field 


18 degrees to and including 20.9 degrees gravity 
21 degrees to and including 26.9 degrees gravity 
27 degrees to and including 30.9 degrees gravity 


31 degrees gravity and lighter 
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Geological Survey Distributes Excellent 
Maps at Extremely Low Cost 


Persons who are not familiar with 
the many and various maps published 
by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey will be interested to learn of a 
small map of the United States which 
is sold by that bureau at the nominal 
price of one cent. This map shows 
rivers, lakes, state boundaries, state 
capitals, and principal cities, but not 
the less important features, whose 
numerous names and symbols tend to 
create obscurity and confusion. This 
map does not show heights or moun- 
tain ranges. It measures about 8/2 by 
12 inches and its scale 1s 260 miles to 
one inch. Five copies of the map are 
sold for three cents if an order for them 
is included in any order for maps 
amounting to $3. 

The survey publishes also maps of 
the United States on larger scales, one 
on a scale of about 190 miles to one 
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inch for five cents retail, and one on a 
scale of about 110 miles to one inch 
with contours to show relief, or with- 
out contours, for fifteen cents retail. 
The wholesale prices for these maps 
are three cents and nine cents, re- 
spectively. 

A relief map of the United States 
measuring 18 by 28 inches, on a scale 
of 110 miles to the inch, is sold for 
fifteen cents, or for nine cents if an 
order for it is included in an order for 
maps amounting to $3. This map 
shows the rivers, principal cities, and 
state boundaries, and is shaded in 
colors to show the heights above sea 
level of all parts of the country. 

Orders for these maps should be ad- 


Per bbl., $0.3714 
[11 40 


dressed to the Director, U. S. Geolog- . 


ical Survey, Washington, D. C., and ac- | 


companied by remittance in cash or 
postal monev order. 
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Independent Oil Producers Agency Report 
of California Oil Operations 
Following is the October report of the production and field operations of 


the California oil districts as prepared by the Statistical Department of the 
Independent Oil Producers Agency at Los Angeles: 


Daily Average 


District p t no : da 

5 È 2 8 E È - = 

a 3 a = = 

g E 8s T 3 E ` É 
l | 1.5 8 8 4 & Gd  & 4 5 
Kern River ......... .. 4 .. 1.79 747,604 24,119 24,180 19,801 
McKittrick ......... | ou su 1 257 285,842 9,221 9,851 10,607 
Midway-Sunset ..... 7 37 9 .. 1,321 3,472,341 112,011 107,385 135,361 
Lost Hills-Belridge .. .. 6 .. .. 253 353,032 11,408 11,821 13,220 
Coalinga tesis: V JZ we 1 802 1,093,356 35,270 34,442 43,705 
Santa Maria ........ .. 9 2 .. 237 385,682 12,441 12,823 11,689 
Ventura-Newhall .... 1 16 5 4 422 87,753 2,831 2,907 2,586 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake .. .. .. .. 696 172,821 5,575 5,615 6,732 
Whittier-Fullerton ... 3 60 4... 591 1,071,525 34,565 35,160 37,974 
Summerland ........ .. Ter 102 4.500 145 150 163 
Ota ass pce 13 144 20 6 6,159 7,675,146 247,585 244,334 281,841 
September .......... 8 140 31 3 6,109 7,330,038 244,334 ...... 247,585 
Difference .......... 5 4 l1 3 50 345,108 3,251 ...... 34,256 
Shipments and Stocks 
Stocks October Ist, 1915 ........................................ 58,803,911 
(October Production 6453.44.52 asi Maes aes ogi P OVE eq Vd det 7,675,146 
pac a a aa e DE A ad E E e 66,479,057 
October Shipments to Trade .................................... 8,559,681 
Stocks November 1st, 1915 ..................................... 57,879,376 
Stocks Decreased October ...................................... 924,535 
Stocks January E a C AA EE AI a 58,259,119 
Daily Averages : 
October September 1914 

Production ............................ 247,585 244,33 281,841 
Shipments ............................ 277,409 259,293 258,825 
Shorta e AAA AA eee 29,824 14,959 *23,016 
(IE ShBüt? Im eau phe eter cata ini beat es 18,000 18,000 18,500 
Net Shortage ......................... 11,824 *3,041 *41,516 
*Surplus 


A striking illustration of closer co- trustee and guarantees deposits, also 
operation between employees and firms interest at 414 per cent semi-annually. 
is seen in the newly established sav- Deposits cannot be less than 10 cents. 
ings fund for the Westinghouse Elec- The amount of deposits in any one 
tric and Manufacturing -Company’s year cannot exceed $500. The idea is 
employees. The company acts as a to encourage the spirit of thrift. 
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Photographic Records of a Snow5 
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Electrital Prosperity Week 


The electrical industry is not con- 
tent to sit quietly and wait for pros- 
perity to take its own good time about 
coming back. This is not at all the 
nature of things electrical! It is going 
right out after prosperity during the 
week of November 29th and December 
4th, and bring it back, or know the 
reason whv. And when this three- 
billion-dollar industry starts out after 
anything it usually gets it. 


Electrical Prosperity Week is to be 
a country-wide, six-day celebration. 
Its purpose will be to show to the pub- 
lic how electricity, the all-pervading 
force of the universe, the most willing 
and most reliable servant in the world, 
is permanently linked with present- 
day progress. The great celebration 
will herald far and near electrical won- 
ders of which millions do not know, 
possibilities of which they have never 
dreamed, facts which will surprise the 
most optimistic. 


The time is set for November 29th 
to December 4th ; the place, the United 
States of America. Timed for the be- 
ginning of the Christmas shopping 
period, it will afford an effective stim- 
ulation to the “shop early” idea. The 
movement originated with the Society 
for Electrical Development, Incor- 
porated, with headquarters in New 
York, It is backed by the united elec- 
trical interests of the country. 


It is planned to rend the clouds of 
depression, to hasten an era of bright- 
ness, truth and understanding, to fos- 
ter a spirif of optimism. 

All are not fully aware of the vast 
possibilities of electricity in solving 
domestic and business problems. 
Homes where drudgery exists can be 
made cleaner, brighter and healthier 
by this willing servant. Expensive, in- 
efficient and wasteful methods now 
employed in thousands of industrial 
and commercial establishments can be 
bettered by electric power. 

It is the purpose of Electrical Pros- 
perity Week to bring these facts home 
to people by displays, exhibitions, lec- 
tures, shows and advertising. People 
will be shown most conclusivelv that 
electricity is a necessity, not a luxury; 
is economical, not expensive; is sim- 
ple, not complex; is general in scope, 
not limited; is safe, not dangerous ; is 
useful every day in the week. The 
Society for Electrical Development, 
supported by legions of boosters, com- 
prising a unanimous and unbroken 
lineup of the electrical fraternity 
throughout the country, is managing 
the great event. Optimists find this 
movement a real opportunity to rallv 
to the banner in ever increasing num- 
bers. 


Bright Business Outlook 
For the Country 


What about our business outlook? 
This question is answered in the 
monthly business digest of the Bank 
of Central California for November, 
which says in part: 

While the average of commodity 
prices is much higher than a month 
ago and greatly higher than a vear 
ago, and while the present average 
quotation on all commodities combined 
is higher than at any time since the 
Civil War, this figure taken as a whole 
is likely to be misleading. During the 
month Broadstreet reported an ad- 
vance in price of fifty articles, a de- 
cline in twenty, and thirty-six remain- 
ing stationary. The whole group com- 
prising live stock and the whole group 
of metals declined, during September. 
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A comparison of price levels of the 
present date and a year ago shows 
breadstuffs, live stocks, provisions and 
naval stores to be cheaper than a year 
ago. In fact living expenses are less 
than they were a year ago and build- 
ing materials only slightly higher. 
Textiles are materially higher and 
metals have recorded a big increase 
during the year. A still larger in- 
crease has been shown, of course, in 
the chemical and drug lines. 

Our exports to the neutral countries 
have declined instead of increased and 
there should have been a material in- 
crease during the past year. The prin- 
cipal countries of Europe have in- 
vested perhaps five billion dollars in 
South America and by this means have 
built up an 1mportant and substantial 
trade with that continent. Any ma- 
terial increase in our exports to South 
America must be preceded by the in- 
vestment of capital in those countries. 

It should be our present and great- 
est concern to take advantage of the 
home ‘trade possibilities just now be- 
fore us as never before have the people 
of this country had the money with 
which to indulge their needs and their 
fancies as they have at this present 
moment. A few isolated cases of un- 
employment in a few scattered cities 
should not be a sufficient argument to 
cast any doubt as to our trade pros- 
pects with our own people. Whether 
we deal in necessities of luxuries, 
whether in steel, building materials, 
furniture, clothing or automobiles, our 
opportunity is now and the internal 
trade of the United States between 
this date and the New Year bids fair 
to set a record far above the previous 
high mark. Conservatism is advisable 
now as always but with the exceptions 
of a few lines of trade the business is 
to be had if the proper amount of en- 
ergy and effort is expended. 


Why Prices Are High 


When one hears of fruit rotting upon 
the ground and vegetable crops un- 
gathered because the prices offered the 
grower will not justify harvesting the 
crop, the irresistible conclusion is that 
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there is something wrong with our 
marketing methods, particularly when 
the same commodities are bringing 
good prices in the city markets. A 
little scientific combination on the 
part of growers and shippers, regulat- 
ing price and shipments, would dis- 
tribute the products at a fair price for 
all. But that is just what the law will 
not allow. The fruit growers and ship- 
pers of the Northwest, who organized 
a league for that purpose, have been 
warned by Charles J. Brand, head of 
the Federal Bureau of Marketing and 
Rural Organization, that such a 
league, being an organization of com- 
peting primary units of growers and 
shippers, cannot, under the anti-trust 
law, legally attempt to control and fix 
the price of Northwestern fruit. ' 

A similar warning was given the 
lima bean growers of California when 
they attempted to control the prices 
of an entire district by the combina- 
tion of primary units. Growers are 
justified in asking a fair price for their 
products and any law is unreasonable 
and unjustifiable which prevents them 
from taking steps to secure such a 
price. Nobody is helped when the vine 
growers of California: feed tons of 
grapes to the hogs, or the farmers of 
Maryland and Virginia let their 
potatoes rot in the ground because it 
is not worth while to dig them. With 
a world at war needing to be fed, with 
the needs of our own 100,00,000 per- 
sons to be considered, the legislation 
is worse than foolish which prohibits 
an equitable distribution of farm prod- 
ucts at fair prices and compels the 
growers to let their crops rot unhar- 
vested. It is no wonder prices are high 
most of the year under such a wasteful 
policy. It explains the high cost of 
living —Leslie's Weekly. 


According to the California Fish 
and Game Commission, the game re- 
sources of the state bring in an an- 
nual income of at least $15,000,000 a 
year. | 

The world's copper production was 
893,085 tons last year, the most of 
which is consumed by the electrical in- 
dustry. 
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Alias a Wife 
“I'm introducing a brand new inven- 
tion—a combined talking machine, car- 
pet sweeper and letter opener,” said 
the agent, stepping briskly into the 
office. 


Jitney Bus Etiquette 

In standing, after giving a lady his 
seat, the gentleman may grasp the robe 
rail in the tonneau. In so doing, how- 
ever, he should not forget himself, in 
the presence of the rail, and turn 
around and say, "Whatll you have? 
This one is on me.” 

A young lady, if she so desires, may 
sit on a gentleman's lap. It is not 
necessary to ask his permission. He 
won't mind. 

It is not permissible for a gentleman 
who is holding a lady on his lap to 
speak to her, or vice versa, unless they 
have been properly introduced. 


On a Jag 

“Do you sleep like a baby?” asked 
the doctor. 

“No,” replied the patient. “One 
night when I was all lit up I tried it, 
but the perambulator was too short for 
me." 


E. & W. or Arrow? 
"Did they catch that escaped convict 
yet?" 
"Yes, they collared him in Trov." 


Here's a Warning 

"Pa," said little Johnny to his sire 
as they wandered through the cem- 
etery, ^why didn't the man buried here 
go to heaven?" 

“Well, my boy, what makes you 
think he didn't?" 

“Well, it says ‘Peace to his Ashes, 
and it must be a pretty hot place where 
there is ashes.” 
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Modern Times 


The teacher asked: “When did 
Moses live?” 

After the silence had become pain- 
ful she ordered: 

“Open your old Testaments. 
does it say there?” 

A boy answered: “Moses, 4000." 

“Now,” said the teacher, “why didnt 
you know when Moses lived ?" 

“Well,” replied the boy, “I thought 
it was his telephone number.” 


What 


Practice What You Preach 
Bright Girl: “You say you believe 
there is a place for everything?” 
“Y-a-s,” said the bore. 
“Then why don't you go home?” 


Very Evident 
“Why do you call the baby, Bill?" 
“He was born on the first of the 
month.” 


Et Cetera 
“Behold the fair damsel coming 
down the street. She is a miss wit: 
a mission.” 
“What is her mission?” 
"Seeking a man with a mansion." 


No Come Back 
Judge to actor who had been found 
guilty of murder: “Is there anything 
you would like to say before I pro- 
nounce sentence of death?” 
Actor: “Yes; I would like to sav 
that this will be positively my last ap- 
pearance." 


He Knew It 


"Do you believe that there is reallv 
something which can invariably tell 
when a man is lying?” 

“I know it." 

“Ah! Perhaps you have seen one 
of the instruments?” 

“Seen one? I married one.’ —H ous- 
ton Post. 


- 


Hit It Wrong 
“I trust we shall make you feel quite 
‘at home," remarked the hotel manager. 
“Don't you try it," expostulated the 
married man. "I'm away for a good 
time."—]Judge. 


Not Literally 

“Mother,” asked Tommy, “is it cor- 
rect to say that you 'water the horse' 
when he 1s thirsty ?" 

"Yes, my dear," said his mother. 

"Well, then," said Tommy, pickinz 
up a saucer, “I’m going to milk the 
cat." 


Strictly On Diet 
Salesman: “Shirt, sir? Will you 
have a negligee or stiff bosom?” 
Customer: “Negligee, I guess. The 
doctor said I must avoid the starchy 
things.” 


Behold Her! 

Consider the maiden. Lo, though 
the winds blow and chilleth she wear- 
eth upon her feet sandals that are low 
and hose that are silk. And the neck 
of her gown existeth not. Yet she 
sweareth that she is warm as toast. 
She goeth forth into the highways and 
she carrieth a party box and therein 
are many strange things wherewith to 
kalsomine her countenance. Puffs 
there are, and the skin of the chamois 
and many pigments, white as the lilies 
of Hebron and red as the skies over 
Jordan. She maketh up where she list- 
eth and careth not who observeth, and 
though her lips become as pome- 
granate, yet she denieth that there 1s 
any color in the stuff. With gaze of 
reproof she telleth thee that it 1s cam- 
phorice and that it tinteth not. And, 
behold, she putteth it over on thee. 
She goeth forth at night, and she 
tangoeth until dawn is on the moun- 
tains and the morning breeze stirs the 
cedars and she is not a bit tired. But 
when her mother beggeth her to go un 
to the market place for a cubit of cal- 
ico, lo, she withereth upon the vine. 
W'ondrous are the ways of a woman. 
You bet '——Exchange. 
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Selfish 
Lawyer: "I must know the whole 
truth before I can successfully defend 
you. Have you told me everything?” 
Prisoner: “Except where I hid the 
money. I want that for myself." 


Thoughtful! 

Talk about thoughtfulness! At one 
of the shafts for a waterworks tunnel 
the foreman has put up the following 
notice: “Please do not fall down this 
shaft.” 


Sherry and Egg 

A Hebrew was selling a few dozen 
eggs to a saloon keeper. As there hap- 
hened to be one egg left over the 
saloon keeper wanted it for good 
measure. 

“No, I can't do that,” replied the 
Hebrew. 

“Well,” said the bartender at last, 
“I tell you what I'll do. I'll give you 
a drink for it.” 

“All right.” 

“What’ll you have?" 

"Ill have sherry and egg," replied 
the Hebrew. 


Leave It To Nature 

A wealthy but ignorant couple had 
just purchased a beautiful country 
home on which was situated a mag- 
nificent lake. They had been advised 
that some gondolas would beautify the 
lake. Not knowing what gondolas 
were, they decided to consult with 
Mike, their foreman. They asked 
Mike how many gondolas they ought 
to buy. 

Mike, likewise not knowing what a 
gondola was, but not wishing to admit 
it, answered: "I'll tell you. Get two, 
a male and a female, and let Nature 
take her course." 


What Better? 

Teacher: “You are late this morn- 
ing, Tommy. Have you a good ex- 
cuse?” 

Tommy: “You bet I have. First 
buckwheat cakes and sausages of the 
season.” | 
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“Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts” 


ADVENTURE NUMBER SIX 
The Live Wire 


(Copyright 1915 by the World Book Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
sion of the publishers from “Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts.” 


Reprinted by permis- 
The book sells postpaid 


for 42 cents and may be purchased from Cunningham, Curtiss and Welch, Los Angeles, or 


from H. S. Crocker, San Francisco. 


The adventures of "Sure Pop" printed in these col- 


umns are numbered as they appear in the book and not as to their sequence here.) 


Sure Pop saw, the moment he laid 
eyes on Bob and Betty next morning, 
that they had made up their minds to 
earn a magic button apiece that day. 


"Where shall we go for today's ad- 
venture?" was the first question. 


The Safety Scout laughed. “We 
probably shan't have to go far. Once 
a Scout's eves are really open, so that 
danger signs other folks wouldn't 
notice begin to mean something to 
him, why, adventure walks right up 
to him. It walked right up to you two 
yesterday, but you didn't read the 
signs until too late. Being a Scout, 
remember, means doing the right thing 
at the right moment. Now let's start 
out and walk a few blocks, and see 
what danger signals we come across 
that other folks are overlooking." 


just as they opened the gate, Mrs. 
Dalton came to the door, “Bob! Come 
here a moment, pleace. I want you to 
take a note over to Mrs. Hoffman's for 
me. Their telephone is out of order.” 


She lowered her voice as she handed 
him the letter, and added, “Who is that 
out there with Betty?” 

“Oh, that's one of the Scouts. We're 
going out for a little practice scout- 
ing." 

Mrs. Dalton knew how eagerly Dob 
had been awaiting the day when he 
could become a Boy Scout. She 
trusted the Scouts and was glad to 
have Bob and Betty spend their vaca- 
tion time in scouting. She little 
guessed that the three friends were 
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to start an order of Safety Scouts 
which even fathers and mothers would 
join. 

Bob hurried back to Betty and Sure 
Pop. “Can you wait while I run over 
to Mrs. Hoffman's with this? All 
right, I'll be back in no time!” 

Hurrying though he was, he looked 
both ways before he crossed the car 
tracks, for already the habit of “think- 
ing Safety” was growing on him. He 
reached Mrs. Hoffman's in record time, 
delivered the note, and raced back to- 
ward home. 

As he slowed down to catch his 
breath, he met a crowd of velling 
youngsters “playing Indians." Sev- 
eral of them wore Indian suits. One, 
dressed as a cowboy, tried to rope him 
as he passed. This gave the Indians 
an idea, and they came howling aíter 
Bob, waving their tomahawks and 
promising to scalp him. Two velping 
dogs joined in the chase. 

Bob grinned and broke into a long, 
easy run which soon shook the red- 
skins off his trail. But at a sudden de- 
lighted whoop from the enemy he 
stopped and looked back. 

"Hi-y1!"" yelled the biggest Indian. 
"Look at that telephone wire on the 
ground! Come on, let's chop it off and 
use it to bind the palefaces to the 
stake." 

Pellmell across the street swarmed 
the little fellows, each bound to get 
there first. But Bob was too quick 
for them. MHatless, breathless, he 
threw himself between the Indians and 
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the swaying wire. “Get back!” he 
roared: “That's no telephone wire— 
it's alive! Keep back, I say! You'll 
be killed!” 


It was no easy thing to stand be- 
tween the youngsters and the deadly 
wire. They were laughing and yell- 
ing so hard, and the dogs were bark- 
ing so wildly, that at first Bob couldn't 
get the idea of danger into their heads. 
He fairly had to knock two or three 
of them down to keep them from hack- 
ing at the wire with their hatchets. 
Would they never understand? “I 


ing straight through his twitching 
body into the wet earth. 

At last Bob managed to drive all the 
boys back out of harm's way, only to 
see one of the cowboys rush for the 
dog with a cry that tore at Bob's 
heartstrings. 


"Its Tige! Oh, Tige!—poor old 
Tige! Let me go! I've got to save 
my dog!” 


Bob had grabbed the little fellow 
and held him tight. “Too late, old 
scout," he said, with tears in his own 
eyes as he saw the dog kicking his 


won't forget this time, anyway!” mut- 
tered the boy, gritting his teeth as he 
remembered the "three keeps" of the 
Scout Law. 

Up ran one of the dogs, capering 
around with sharp, earsplitting barks, 
and tried to get his teeth into Bob's 
ankle. When Bob tried to kick him 
away, of course, the Indians and cow- 
boys yelled harder than ever. The dog 
stumbled and fell across the electric 
wire—gave one wild yelp of pain—and 
lay there kicking and struggling, un- 
able to jerk himself loose. Worst of 
all, he had landed in a puddle of water, 
so that the electric current was pour- 
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Im afraid. 


“Tiges done for, 
Keep back, there—that wire will get 


last. 


you too!" For the boys were crowd- 
ing nearer again. 

"Who has a telephone at home?” 
asked Bob. 

"We have,” 
boys. 

"Then run home quick, call up the 
Electric Light Company, and have 
them send their repair crew. Tell 
them a live wire has killed Tige and 
may kill the boys if they don't hurry. 
Tell 'em it's at the corner of Broad 
Street and Center Avenue. Run!” 

While he waited for the repair 


said one of the larger 
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wagon, Bob managed to get the boys 
lined up in all directions, where they 
could mount guard over the danger 
zone. Then he stood guard with the 
rest, and they succeeded in keeping 
all teams and passers-by from running 
into danger till the repair men came. 

It seemed a long while before the 
clatter of hoofs and the rumble of 
heavy wheels told him the rescue party 
was coming at last. He jumped with 
surprise when the repair wagon dashed 
around the corner and pulled up beside 
the curb, for there beside the driver 
sat Sure Pop, the Safety Scout. Puz- 
zled by Bob's long stay and hearing 
the gong as the wagon hurried up, he 
had decided to come along. 

Ten minutes later the live wire was 
back in place, the repair crew had clat- 
tered off again, and a little band of 
mourning Indians and cowboys had 
carried poor Tige's body over to his 
master's back yard, where they buried 
him after a solemn funeral service. 
Only a dog—but the tears they 
dropped on his little grave were very 
real and sincere, for he had been a jolly 
playmate and a loyal friend. 
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Bob was very sober as he walked 
home with Sure Pop. “I wish I could 
have saved Tige, somehow!” 


The Safety Scout laid his hand on 
the boy’s shoulder. “Bob, you did just 
right. You remembered the ‘three 
keeps’ this time—you kept wide awake, 
kept cool, and kept your mind on one 
thing at a time. No Scout could have 
done more. If you had risked touch- 
ing the wire, it would have cost a good 
deal more than the life of a dog, I fear. 
It's important to know what not to do, 
sometimes. Robert Dalton, I'm proud 
of you! Here—you’ve earned it this 
time, sure pop!” 

He reached down into his pocket. 
pulled out the Safety button, and 
fastened it in Bob's coat lapel. The 
boy flushed with pride as he lifted the 
magic button to his ear. And never 
had words thrilled him more than 
those which greeted him now—for two 
of them were new words which his 
own quick wits had earned: 

"Safety First!" whispered the but- 
ton, clear and sweet as a far-away 
bugle call. “Good Work!” 


Safety First—not part of the time, but all the time.—Sure Pop. 


Some “Safety First” Hints 


Be sure that scaffolds are of sound 
material and safe before risking your 
life on them. It takes but a few min- 
utes to drop a bolt or put a line on a 
plank to prevent slipping. 


It is better to lose a minute in avoid- 
ing an accident than a month in nurs- 
ing an injury. GET THE SAFETY 
HABIT. When you see a man do a 
careless thing, “Call him down,” and 
don't be afraid you will hurt his feel- 
ings. 
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The Little Things Count 


It takes a funeral to convince some 
folks that it pays to take care of the 
small cut, the little bruise or the in- 
jury that seems too insignificant to 
bother about. 


Scratch Proves Fatal 

St. Croix Falls.—Mrs. Fred 
Christie died in St. Joseph's 
Hospital, St. Paul, Minn., as 
a result of blood poisoning. 
following a scratch on the fin- 
ger from the thorn of a rose- 
bush.—Neenah Daily News, 
July 15, 1915. 
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“Safety First” and Superstition 


Miss Ida M. Tarbell, the renowned 
journalist, addressed the Third Annual 
Congress of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, which met in Chicago October 13 
to 14, and said some very interesting 
things regarding the effect of “Safety 
First” upon superstition. A part of 
her address follows: 


The business of the journalist, and 
I know we are not always held very 
high by experts, is to look about the 
world and to see the good and evil ten- 
dencies and to report upon them, and 
one of the tendencies I have been most 
enthusiastic about during recent years 
is the tendency that I seem to see in 
this safety work of yours, the influence 
it must have upon the community at 
large. I take it that the world has 
been very largely governed by things 
that were not so, and this is natural 
enough. Men have to have an ex- 
planation for the exercise of phe- 
nomena which they meet in the world, 
and if you are ignorant you work out 
the best explanation you can, and all 
through the ages men have been work- 
ing out explanations of things that 
have affected their lives. 


For instance, disease. It is only 
within a comparatively recent time 
that disease has been treated with any 
kind of essential explanation. Disease, 
men not knowing its causes, they took 
as the visitation of the wrath of God. 
Go down in some parts of Eastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee today and if 
babies die, mothers and fathers and the 
Job comforters, all about them, the 
ministers in the pulpit, will tell you it 
is because the parents have sinned or 
they have done something which has 
brought down upon the poor little 
baby the wrath of God. You tell them 
the baby died because the milk was im- 
pure, and they think it almost an im- 
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piety upon your part, so little do they 
know of the scientific cause of disease. 


What is true in Kentucky today is 
true in all ignorant communities, was 
true pretty near the world over a hun- 
dred years ago. An epidemic of 
typhoid fever in New York City one 
hundred years ago would probably 
have been interpreted by the great 
mass of people as the visitation of an 
angry God. Yet we have learned 
through centuries and through study 
that there are causes for disease, and 
one of the most inspiring things in the 
world has been the overthrow of this 
old superstition about disease. We 
need not be sick. We need not suffer 
from epidemics. It is only our igno- 
rance, our failure to obey laws, which 
is being very rapidly worked out. We 
have even come to have a vision. You 
have it in industry, you gentlemen, a 
vision of a perfectly healthy city. We 
have it in our municipality, a perfectly 
healthy city. That is not an unreason- 
able thing we are saving. We do not 
do it yet, because we do not know 
quite enough. But we no longer say 
it is necessary. We are going to find 
out more. We are going to put in op- 
eration the things that we know. We 
are no longer going to permit babies 
and workmen to have all the evils on 
the calendar in their bodies. And you, 
gentlemen, as one of the by-products 
of your safety movement, are helping 
to spread the idea. That is, we have 
broken down an old superstition in re- 
gard to disease, and the courage and 
hopefulness and the wider outlook on 
life which that has given us are almost 
indescribable. You and I cannot think 
of it. A healthy body of workmen, 
10,000 men that have none of those 
terrible ills, a citv health giving, liv- 
ing out its life, every man and woman 
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of it. A season has taught us that 
that is a thing we can work for. 


Now something that has gone on in 
regard to disease, is going on in this 
country through the efforts of you, 
gentlemen, in regard to safety. Acci- 
dents have been regarded very largely 
as diseases once were. There has been 
a superstition about the accident. It 
was something inevitable. It was fate. 
You know how all the old-fashioned 
workmen talk. If he was a pious 
workman and he lost his leg, he said 
it was God's will. If he was not a 
moral man, he said it was coming to 
him, and the man beside him said, “I 
am going to get mine some time.” 
That was the way workmen talked 
generally fifteen or twenty years ago. 
And the man at the head of the factory 
or railroad had the same attitude. 
“Well, accidents are  unavoidable; 
that is one of the prices we pay for 
progress." Blood, shattered bodies, 
that was the price we were paying for 
progress and the public agreed. We 
were all apathetic. We said, “Well, 
we cannot build a great community, 
or railroad, or factorv, or have mines, 
we cannot get rich, we cannot develop, 
without a blood toll" And we ac- 
cepted it. Now, you, gentlemen, have 
broken with that superstition. You 


have said accidents are avoidable. 
Accidents are the results of ignorance 
or the results of greed, or the results 
of carelessness, or the results of some 
controllable cause or element, and you 
set out to find what those causes are. 
Let an accident happen in the street 


railways of this city, or on Mr. Rich- 
ard's road, and you have a whole body 
of men after that accident. You are 
tracing it down to its source. What 
did that? Was it some mechanical 
trick? Was it a careless workman: 
Was it the fault of an indifferent 
pedestrian or one person or anothers 
carelessness? You find the cause and 
then go after the cause, no matter what 
itis. You not only tackle the material 
cause, but you tackle the human ele- 
ment of psychology and you say these 
things must be avoided. That is one 
of the great certainties of the safety 
movement, removing the superstition 
that everything that is done in this 
world must have a blood toil, that in- 
dustry is a terrible Juggernaut crush- 
ing men and women in order to accom- 
plish things. It is like the old gods, 
who, before they would give anything 
demanded that you pour blood on their 
altars. You put all that aside as a 


superstition. 
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Celebrated Electrical Engineer Signally 
Honored on Naval Advisory Board 


Mr. Benjamin G. Lamme, Pitts- 
burgh, who has just been named by 
Secretary of Navy Daniels, as a mem- 
ber of the Naval Advisory Board, was 
born on a farm near Springfield, Ohio, 
and was educated in the country 
schools of that vicinity. Later he en- 
tered the Ohio State University and 
was graduated as mechanical engineer 
in 1888. 

In May, 1889, he entered the em- 
ploy of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company in their test- 
ing department. Soon afterwards he 
took up design work, which he has 
continuously followed since. 

In 1900 Mr. Lamme was made as- 
sistant chief engineer, succeeding to 
the position of chief engineer in 1903, 
which position he now holds. 

He has been a leader in the develop- 
ing of alternating current apparatus, 
including the induction motor, poly- 
phase generators, rotary converters 
and single-phase railway apparatus. 
He has also been a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of the first direct current 
apparatus for railway lighting and 
power work. 

As an electrical engineer, Mr. 
Lamme is known the world over, and 
is an exceedingly fertile inventor, hav- 
ing to his credit a very large number 
of important patents covering elec- 
trical apparatus. 

One of his duties at the present time 
is the chairmanship of a committee of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, which passes on 
the value and application of various 
inventions which are brought to the 
attention of the company. 

To attempt to enumerate the many 
achievements of Mr. Lamme in the en- 
gineering field would be far beyond 
the scope of this article. Among the 
more prominent installations with 
which he has been identified may be 
mentioned the famous 5000 horse- 
power revolving field Niagara Falls 


Mr. Benjamin G. Lamme 


generators, installed in 1895, the de- 
sign of the single-phase motor and 
generator equipment for the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, the  Philadelphia-Paoli Elec- 
trification of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and numerous other installations 
of importance. 


Mr. Lamme's writings are noted for 
their clearness and freedom from 
mathematical complications, he having 
acted for some time past as chairman 
of the Board of Editors of the Electric 
Journal. 


Mr. Lamme is particularly inter- 
ested in the training oî young engi- 
neers and takes a particular delight in 
discovering young men gifted along 
the lines in which he himself has been 
successful and further placing them 
where they can make the most of their 
abilities. 
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It is conservatively estimated that 
there is an annual loss in eggs in this 
country of $45,000,000. Practically all 
of this enormous loss is sustained by 
the farmers of this country, as it is 
on the general farms that the great 
bulk of eggs is produced. A very great 
part of this loss can be prevented by 
the production of infertile eggs, which 
are laid by hens that do not have a 
male bird with them. The male bird 
has no influence whatever on the num- 
ber of eggs laid. Therefore, as soon 
as the hatching season is over, the male 
should be removed from the flock. 


The greatest trouble from blood 
rings in eggs occurs in hot weather. 
Special care should be given to the 
gathering and storing of the eggs dur- 
ing the late spring and summer months. 
At these times the eggs should be bath- 
ered at least twice a day, placed in a 
room or cellar where the temperature 
does not rise above 70 degrees F., and 
marketed two or three times a week. 

Blood rings are caused by the de- 
velopment of the embryo of a fertile 
egg and its subsequent death. It is 
impossible to hatch an infertile egg or 
cause a blood ring to form in one. It 
is generally considered that eggs be- 
come infertile from 7 to 14 days after 
the male bird is removed from the 
flock. Repeated experiments have 
shown that where fertile and infertile 
eggs are kept under similar conditions, 
the fertile eggs spoiled much quicker, 
due to the fact that they deteriorate 
faster than infertile eggs in the aver- 
age summer temperature. Summer 
heat has the same effect as the hen or 
incubator on fertile eggs. Sell, kill or 
confine the male bird as soon at the 
hatching season is over. 

* o 

Millions of chick 

year because of) 
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feeding. Some of this loss can be pre- 
vented by using the plan of raising 
chicks which has been worked out by 
the Poultry Department of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


Chicks should not be fed until they 
are forty-eight hours old and then 
should receive nothing but fine, white 
grit. This stimulates the digestive or- 
gans and prepares them for food which 
is to follow. The next feeding should 
be a mixture of three parts finely 
cracked wheat, three parts finely 
cracked corn, and one part steel cut 
oats, fed dry. 

Some of this mixture or commercial 
chick food should be in the litter at all 
times so as to encourage the chicks to 
exercise. 

Twice daily the chicks should re- 
ceive rolled oats or a mixture of three 
parts bread crumbs, three parts corn- 
bread, and one part boiled egg. This 
mixture may be fed dry, or it may be 
slightly dampened with sour milk. 
Young chicks should always have ac 
cess to clean drinking water, or, if pos- 
sible, some skim milk or buttermilk. 
These should be kept in a vessel so 
constructed that the chicks cannot get 
themselves wet. 
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Do you like mouldy bread? Prob- 
ably not, so do not feed your poultry 
mouldy food or grain of any kind. 
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Turkey diet is considered especially 
beneficial to persons troubled with 
acidity of the stomach, a condition 
often caused by an excessive beef diet. 


* * * 


Zacklings that are marketed during 
| " comma d ie most profit. 
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Fresno 

President W. G. Kerckhoff was a 
visitor in the Fresno office the latter 
part of last month, coming to Fresno 
and vicinity to look over his local in- 
terests. He inspected the rice harvest 
at Kerman. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon 
spent several days in Los Angeles the 
middle of the month in conference with 
officials of the company in that city. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon, after a trip to San 
Francisco and the coast counties dis- 
trict, was called to the last named ter- 
ritory again the middle of the month 
for a meeting with power prospects. 
He made the trip this time in auto- 
mobile. 


Assistant General Manager E. B.. 


Walthall went to San Francisco 
shortly after the middle of the month 
for a short business trip. 

Assistant Secretary W. E. Durfey, 
Purchasing Agent J. H. Newlin, and 
Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell were 
members of the “Hello Neighbor” ex- 
cursion held under the auspices of the 
Commercial Club of Fresno, which 
visited the towns down the new east 
side branch of the Santa Fe. The ex- 
cursions was a great success. It was 
largely attended and gave all aboard 
the opportunity to meet their friends 
throughout th eterritory. Wm. Stran- 
ahan was also a power company rep- 
resentative and contributed to the 
gaiety of the occasion. 

H. M. King has entered the employ 
of the company as assistant to Travel- 
ing Auditor E. S. Erwin. 


Chester Easton, formerly of the op- 
erating staff of the Fresno substation, 
has been transferred to the Henrietta 
substation to fill the vancancy caused 
by the removal of Hugo Frank and his 
wife to Tule River. 


During the month, W. F. Hasel- 
busch, operator at the Kings River 
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substation, took a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion and C. B. Tanner filled in the post 
temporarily. Tanner is not particu- 
larly pleased when he is detailed to 
Kings River. He says that the scenery 
is not becoming to his particular style 
of beauty. 


Mrs. T. B. Orr and her daughter, 
Mrs. Renear, were visitors in Fresno 
during the month while on their way 
home to Strathmore after an enjoyable 
week's visit to the San Fraricisco Ex- 
position. 

Operator W. A. McDougall of the 
Famosa substation took a week's vaca- 
tion during the month and Relief Op- 
erator P. C. McCorkle filled in during 
the time he was away. 


Upon his return from Famosa Relief 
Operator P. C. McCorkle journeyed to 
the Copper Mine switching station to 
relieve Charlie Lang for a week, while 
the latter came to Fresno to look after 
his local property interests. 


D. L. Wishon was in the Fresno of- 
fice during the month from his head- 
quarters in Bakersfield. He made a 
trip to the Crane Valley district while 
here. 


Will Gates, of the San Joaquin 
power house, was in Fresno during 
the month. 


Larry Jones, line foreman of the 
Dinuba district, passed through Fresno 
during the month while on his way to 
San Francisco to view the Exposition. 


Babe Walthall, of the inspection de- 
partment, enjoyed the second week of 
his vacation during the month, going 
to San Francisco to spend a few days 
at the Fair and then returning to 
Modesto to visit with relatives. 

Murray Bourne, of the legal depart- 
ment, has been keeping up his reputa- 
tion as a traveler during the month, 
and has spent a great deal of his time 
in the outside districts on matters con- 
nected with his department. 
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General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
was up from Bakersfield over Sunday 
the latter part of last month for a con- 
ference with Assistant General Mana- 
ger A. Emory Wishon. 

District Agent Paul B. Wilson was 
down from Madera during the month. 

R. Casad, district agent at Merced, 
was a visitor in the Fresno office dur- 
ing the month. 

O. A. Kummers, district agent at 
Paso Robles, made his first visit to 
the Fresno office for a long time, dur- 
ing the month. He accompanied Gen- 
eral Superintendent Quinn from the 


O. S. Ambrose took advantage of 
Sunday, November 14th, to spend the 
day at his home near Stockton. 

Foreman Floyd Banks and his crew 
have been doing a fast job of the 
Riverdale-Hardwick line and they are 
putting the new distributing element 
through in record time. 

Vic Frazee spent a Sunday at the 
Exposition during the month, making 
the trip with an automobile party. 

A party of company nimrods con- 
sisting of Ed Van Buren, Herb Spears, 
Bill Leavitt and Bill Coppin jour- 
neyed to Auberry in quest of quail dur- 


lant. 
his pumping plant for the operation of a thrashing 


The versatility of the electric pumping 
a small electric motor in connection wit 
machine to harvest his feterita crop. 


coast and left the next day for San 
Francisco, after a conference with the 
local officials. 

A. S. Kalenborn, in charge of the 
power house construction work at 
Merced Falls, made a hurried trip to 
Fresno Friday, November 5th, to make 
the acquaintance of a little boy the 
stork left at his house late the night 
before. Kal remained a few days and 
returned to the works happy that all 
was going well with the new arrival 
and his mother. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was a visitor to the Merced Falls con- 
struction work and the Bakersfield dis- 
trict during the month. 


This picture shows how a wise farmer has installed 


ing the month and enjoyed a very suc- 
cessful shoot. They took a coffee pot 
and some things to eat and “Van” 
demonstrated his ability as a cook, 
much to the gratification of the other 
members of the party. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed Van Buren pre- 
sided at a dinner party during the 
month at which duck, geese and quail 
were the most interesting items on the 
menu. Mrs. Van Buren cooked these 
delicacies to a queen's taste and to- 
gether with all sorts of trimmings and 
goodies, she saw to it that her guests 
feasted their fill. Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Carpenter, Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Van 
Duren, and Miss Gladys Lowrie and 
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Louis Williams were fortunate ones. 
After dinner the men indulged in a 
little round of “pinochle” and it is said 
Roscoe got away with the prize, but 
Ed Van has nothing to say on the sub- 
ject. 

Death summoned the grandmother 
of Mrs. Hugo Frank at Merced Novem- 
ber Sth and in order that Mrs. Frank 
and her husband might attend the 
funeral held Sunday, November 7th, 
Jack Walsh volunteered to act as op- 
erator at the Henrietta substation dur- 
ing their absence. According to all re- 
ports he conducted the duties of the 
post in proper manner. 

George Beatty made a number of 
trips to the Pleasant Valley Farm dur- 
ing the month. 

Construction Foreman Mark Web- 
ster and his crew, after quite a sojourn 
in Fresno, were dispatched to the San 
Joaquin power house November 8th 
for work on the generator switches. 
The work will keep them busy until 
pretty close to the end of the month. 

Vic Frazee, of the Fresno office, 
spent a week in Madera during the 
month. 

C. M. McCardle, district agent at 
Dinuba, was a visitor in the Fresno 
office during the month. 

Chief Dispatcher L. J. Moore during 
the month received the sad news of 
the death of his grandfather, Isaac 
Holmes, in Lynnville, Iowa. Mr. 
Holmes was 85 years of age. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn, 
accompanied by Superintendent of Op- 
eration E. J. Crawford, made a trip of 
inspection over the lines and substa- 
tion in the Selma district during the 
month. 

Among the representatives of the 
trade to visit the Fresno office during 
the month were Messrs. Gearhart and 
Van Huysen of the General Electric 
Company, and H. H. Hughes of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. 

C. A. McCullah, operator at the 
Caruthers substation, has moved into 
his newly constructed residence on the 
substation site. 

A] Simmons, of the meter inspection 
force, is a happy man these days owing 
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to the return of his mother to Fresno 
after an enjoyable visit at Lodi. Mrs. 
Simmons is now keeping house for her 
son and Al is glad that he is again eat- 
ing home cooking. 

Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell spent 
considerable time in the southern dis- 
trict during the month on a regular 
round of inspection. 

Patrolmen Wilson and Camp are 
now making their rounds in a new 
buggy, of which they both appear to 
be extremely proud. 

Cashier E. C. Van Buren, Jr., and 
Mrs. Van Buren enjoyed a trip to San 
Francisco during the month to view 
the Exposition and they returned after 
a very enjoyable visit. 

tony Rose was in the Corcoran dis- 
trict during the month lending advice 
as to the finishing up of some wells. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Heintz, their 
baby, and Mrs. E. C. Van Buren left 
the middle of the month on a trip to 
San Francisco to see the Exposition. 

Freddie Upson has been having his 
troubles with a heating stove at his 
home on Ferris Avenue and he now 
declares he is qualified to pass as an 
expert on chimney draughts and ven- 
tilations. 

E. S. Erwin, traveling auditor, was 
in the Fresno office for a week dur- 
ing the month. 

R. M. Alvord, of the General Elec- 
tric Company's San Francisco branch, 
was a visitor in Fresno the latter part 
of the month while making a trip over 
the San Joaquin Valley territory. 


Merced 


A new 40 horsepower motor has just 
been installed at the Duncan Mine near 
Hornitos. The owners of this mine are 
now dealing with a rich vein which 
promises to net a nice profit. While 
in this vicinity Foreman Geo. Graham 
installed a 3 horsepower motor for Geo. 
Turner. 

L. T. Brown, formerly with the Far- 
mers and Merchants' Bank of this city, 
has taken the position of collector 
made vacant on account of Chas. J. 
Kelly becoming assistant clerk. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
makes this district numerous visits 
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owing to the construction of the new 
power house at Merced Falls. Elec- 
trical Superintendent Harvey Shields 
also made a flying trip this way dur- 
ing the month. 

Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall was in the office during trains 
the first part of the month. 

District Agent R. Casad was in 
Fresno during the month on new busi- 
ness. A nice lot of new customers is 
booked for this district now that work 
is showing some of its old form. 


Mr. Stokes in the Corcoran district and 
he was glad to learn that the genial 
agent from Corcoran has arranged the 
trip so that it would be possible to 
meet while Santa Fe No. 9 laid over 
at the Merced Harvey House for the 
noonday meal. 


Mr. Stevens completed the harvest- £ 


ing of the rice tract belonging to Mr. 
Olcese, west of town, November 12th. 
The piece of land has made a great 
showing—a yield better than fifty 
sacks per acre. While this industry 


District Agent A. M. Frost, of Selma, at home. 
purchased by the popular D. A. and the members of his family 


News was received here on the 8th 
that a new “Kal” had arrived in Fresno 
and the same morning A. S. was on 
his way rejoicing to his home in 
Fresno. Congratulations have been 
extended. 

Geo. H. Graham, who has been in 
the Fresno district for the past several 
years, was transferred to Merced as 
district foreman and with his family 
are now living on 19th Street. 

On November 9th Chief Clerk 
Meisel and wife enjoyed a “wedding 
dinner” with the newlyweds, Jas. W. 
Stokes and wife, who passed through 
Merced on their honeymoon, which 
will be spent in San Francisco. Mr. 
Meisel was formerly chief clerk under 
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The picture shows the attractive bungalow recently 


is new in this territory, many land 
owners have signified their intention 
of planting a number of acres to rice. 


Madera 

The chief matter of news in the 
Madera district this month, and an an- 
nouncement that will be read with 
wide interest throughout the system 
is the announcement of the engage- 
ment of District Agent Paul B. Wil- 
son. The interesting news was given 
to the public by the Madera Mercury, 
which printed the following generous 
comment: 

It is with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion and pleasure that the Mercury 
publishes the following item taken 
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from the Portland Oregonian and con- 
cerning one of our best known and 
most popular young men. The item 
reads: 

A charming affair of the week was 
the tea for which Miss Rae Zimmer- 
man was hostess yesterday afternoon, 
honoring Miss Evaline Ijams, who has 
returned recently from a year's sojourn 
in San Francisco. As a complete sur- 
prise, the hostess announced her en- 


gagement to Paul B. Wilson, of 
Madera, Cal. Upon arriving the 


guests were presented with a quaint 


nosegay, to which was attached the 
announcement cards. Two little 
maids, Jane  Cullers and Agnes 


McMurray, ware stationed at the door 
and gave each guest one of the nose- 
gays. 

Miss Zimmerman is a very sweet 
and charming girl. She is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. À. W. Zimmer- 
man, niece of H. C. Camvbell. She 
was graduated from Portland Acad- 
emy and later attended the University 
of Oregon. She is popular socially. 
The wedding will take place early in 
the year. 

“Mr. Wilson is manager of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Company at 
Madera." 


"In an interview with Mr. Wilson 
this morning relative to the happy 
event, Mr. Wilson states to the Mer- 
cury that it will occur during the 
month of February at the home of the 
bride in Portland, for which place he 
will leave shortly after the first of the 
vear, and the honeymoon will be spent 
in the Northwest and in San Francisco. 

“The announcement comes as a de- 
cided surprise in this city as Mr. Wil- 
son's frequent visits to Fresno had a 
tendency to lead many of his friends 
astray, and now when he says they 
were purely business visits the veracity 
of his statement is not questioned. 

“All that the Oregonian has had to 
say that was complimentary to the 
bride-to-be, the Mercury can also say 
about Mr. Wilson. He is one of 
Madera's most promising young men, 
and while his residence here has not 
been of many years' duration, he is 
well known and well liked by every- 
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body. His position here as manager 
of the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Company gives him a prominence in 
business circles and he is often found 
at the head of many little social affairs 
in the 400 class. 


"Mr. and Mrs. Wilson will make 
their home in this city and "house 
hunting" will be one of Mr. Wilson's 
chief occupations 'round about the hol- 
idays.” 

News of the settlement of the gran- 
ite workers’ strike has been enthu- 
siastically received in certain sections 
of the district. Raymond, which has 
been very much like a summer vaca- 
tion place for several months past, will 
now teem with business as the return- 
ing to work of several hundred men 
in that section of the county will make 
a remarkable difference in the business 
conditions. Both of the quarries af- 
fected by the strike are big consumers 
of electricity. The middle of the month 
District Agent Paul B. Wilson went to 
the quarries to arrange for the resum- 
ing of activity. 

Work at the old Texas Flat mining 
property of the Krommick Mining 
Company is progressing very satisfac- 
tory. 

Line Foreman Art Hensley is in his 
glory these days as the many small 
jobs recently approved have been keep- 
ing him and his crew on the move. 

Vic Frazee was a daily visitor in 
the office for a week during the month, 
helping out with the detail of the work. 


Crane Valley 

D. L. Wishon was in the district 
during the month, coming to Auberry 
to look after company interests. 

Will Gates, from the San Joaquin 
power house, made a trip to Fresno 
during the month. 

Mark Webster and his crew were 
welcome visitors at the San Joaquin 
power house the first of the month for 
a stay of several weeks. 

Operator R. W. Wright has been 
joined by his family and they are now 
comfortably domiciled in one of the 
company cottages. 
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Power House Superintendent Elmer 
Gates has added a piano player to the 
fixtures in his household and the new 
instrument has proven to be a source 
of real enjoyment for his family and 
their friends. Dancing parties are now 
easily gotten together and as indicat- 
ing that they are plentiful as well, Jo 
Purcell recently received telephonic 
instructions to rush some of the latest 
waltz, two-step and ragtime selections 
to the mountain headquarters. 

R. C. Denney, of the dispatchers 
office, visited in the Crane Valley dis- 
trict during the month and participated 
in a number of social functions while 
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beautiful deerskin and head to Fresno 
to be tanned in one piece. The buck 
was an eight-pointer, four on a side. 
No, Curley did not kill it with his own 
little rifle. One of the Indians did, but 
Curley beat the rest of the boys to it. 

A. T. Bellows, walker of the No. 1 
ditch, is another of the mountain col- 
ony who is celebrating the return of 
his family. Bellows has been batch- 
ing it for some time and now he is glad 
to again be eating friend wife's cook- 
ing. Bellows reports that these morn- 
ing are somewhat chilly in the upper 
levels. It freezes up every morning 
and a bucket of water left out over 


An end-on view of the San Joaquin Power House in Crane Valley 


here. One of the parties was a sur- 
prise given in honor of Operator 
George Greenwood on the occasion of 
his birthday. A very enjoyable time 
was had. 

The storm which swept over the 
valley the 8th and 9th of the month 
was heavy in the mountain districts. 
Quite a heavy snowfall was recorded 
at the dam and around Power House 
No. 3. The total rainfall for the storm 
at the dam was 1.64 inches. 


Curley Rogers recently shipped a 


night is solid clear through and bowed 
up in the center in the morning, just 
like in the eastern states. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was a visitor in the Crane Valley dis- 
trict during the month. 


Dinuba 


The construction crews have put in 
a busy month in this district, finish- 
ing up the work on rebuilding two of 
the transmission lines and building a 
large number of small distribution 
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leads for connecting up residences in 
the rapidly growing city of Dinuba. 
The 30,000 volt line from Yettem to 
the Stone Corral substation has been 
built over with No. 4 wire replacing 
the No. 6 that formerly did service. 
The old 10,000 volt line from Orosi, 
which joins into the East 60 running 
to the Stone Corral substation, also 
has been built over. It was upon this 
line that the government test with 
treated poles was conducted some 
years ago, and as these poles were at 
this time generally unfit for further 
service the order to rebuild was given. 

Line Foreman Larry Jones enjoved 
his vacation during the month, spend- 
ing his time on a very pleasant visit 
to San Francisco, where he saw the 
Exposition and other attractions. 

Forest Elam has entered the employ 
of the company as collector in the local 
district, taking the place vacated by 
Rube Avery, who is now associated 
with a local mercantile establishment. 

Will Lighty returned the first of the 
month from his vacation, which was 
spent doing the Exposition at San 
Francisco and seeing some of the other 
attractions offered by the great bay 
metropolis. 

District Agent Charles McCardle 
recently made a trip to Sacramento 
with his brother-in-law, H. E. Vogel 
of Fresno, where the latter went to 
attend the sale of Morris Holstein 
cattle. Charlie says that the display 
of pure-breds was a treat to behold and 
that the interest on the part of dairy- 
men in the stock was very great. The 
cattle brought high prices. 


Corcoran 

November has been a red letter 
month in the history of the Corcoran 
district, for on the morning of Novem- 
ber 9th, District Agent Jas. W. Stokes 
claimed as his bride Miss Hazel 
Guiberson, daughter of the Hon. and 
Mrs. J. W. Guiberson of Corcoran. 
The wedding ceremony was the sim- 
ple ring ceremony and was performed 
in the presence of only relatives and 
a few intimate friends at the Guiber- 
son home near Corcoran by Rev. Wal- 
ter C. Buckner of Tulare. "The cere- 
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mony was followed by a wedding 
breakfast, after which Mr. and Mrs. 
Stokes boarded the Santa Fe No. 9 
train at 9:40 o'clock for San Francisco 
amid a heavy bombardment of rice 
from the hands of loving and admiring 
friends who were present to see that 
they were properly launched upon 
their journey. After a week in view- 
ing the Exposition and other points of 
interest in San Francisco they re- 
turned, making a short visit in Fresno 
on their way back, to occupy a very 
comfortably furnished home on Jepson 
Avenue in Corcoran. 

But this does not begin to tell the 
story of the Stokes-Guiberson nuptials. 
A whole lot of interesting events pre- 
ceded the above account and a whole 
lot followed. To begin with, the even- 
ing of Wednesday, November 3rd, was 
picked upon by a number of the friends 
of the genial district agent as the oc- 
casion for him to celebrate his fare- 
well to his days of bachelorhood. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Stokes threw open the 
home he was furnishing for his bride 
on Jepson Avenue and the details of 
a feast and banquet, the like of which 
will not be seen in Corcoran for many 
a day it is safe to say, were worked 
out. The piece de resistance was a 
twenty-five pound turkey, which 
melted in one's mouth like butter, and. 
Mr. Stokes saw to it that all of the 
trimmings and fixings that go to make 
up a turkey dinner were not lacking. 
The young ladies interested supplied 
a number of delicious cakes and after 
these had been properly disposed of, 
the gentlemen in attendance settled 
back in their chairs and repaired to the 
task of spending the remainder of the 
evening—and according to all reports 
it was fittingly spent. 

Those who gathered around the fes- 
tive board were M. D. Bailey, Ted 
Fiske, Jess Hansen, Harold Dalton, 
Fred Storzbach, R. W. Stetson, Jack 
Walsh, Tom Norcose, Mr. Post, and 
Jas. W. Stokes. It was agreed that 
every one should have some duty to 
perform. Mr. Stokes proved a most 
admirable provider but insisted that 
the duties of host be placed upon the 
shoulders of M. D. Bailey. It was de- 
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manded that there be a hostess and Mr. 
Post filled the post. Mr. Storzbach 
was the official carver, and Hansen 
and Fiske the waiters. Mr. Stetson 
was the mixologist and Mr. Walsh the 
butler. Messrs. Dalton and Norcoss 
were detailed to keep their watchful 
eyes upon the bridegroom-to-be. 

And it is well that the bachelor din- 
ner occurred a week before the wed- 
ing, in view of certain events that 
transpired later. When Mr. Stokes 
and Miss Guiberson journeyed to Han- 
ford to procure their wedding license, 
they were the center of a gathering 
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wishing to meet with any untoward 
step at that stage of the game, he put 
the license away so carefully in his 
suit case he was not able to find it 
upon his wedding morning. He lost 
so much time in searching for it that 
he was ten minutes late in arriving at 
the house for the ceremony, and oí 
course this delay in the arrival of the 
bridegroom caused very much of a stir 
among the guests assembled to wit- 
ness the ceremony. However, Jim 
was able to give proper answer to the 
questions propounded by the clergy- 
man, and his assembled friends saw 
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The excellent rural post service given by 


Uncle Sam gives the rural residents their daily mail, and the rapidly increasing number of letter 
boxes is an attest to the growth of the agricultural population. 


of well wishing friends. Owing to the 
prominence of the bride’s father in the 
district, and of Mr. Stokes, when the 


tip was passed throughout the court 
house that the county clerk was mak- 
ing out the license, the Kings County 
grand jury, which was in session, ad- 
journed for the purpose of witnessing 
the delivery of the license and to con- 
gratulate the young couple. And when 
Jim arrived home, after the trying 
license ordeal had been passed, he felt 
so relieved at being that far along on 
the road to getting married, and not 
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that he and his charming bride was 
properly started upon his journey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stokes are among the 


best known young people in Kings 
County and they have a very wide cir- 
cle of friends who unite in wishing 
them every happiness. Mrs. Stokes 
was graduated from the Tulare High 
School and later attended the Univer- 
sity of California. She is a member 
of one of the pioneer families of Cor- 
coran and is a young lady of many 
charms and accomplishments. Mr. 
Stokes has made an enviable reputa- 
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tion in the business world of Kings 
County and has many friends through- 
out the state who hold him in high 
esteem. 

Gates and Jones are making prepara- 
tions to install two 100 horsepower 
motors direct connected to 28-inch 
pumps on their lake lands in connec- 
tion with an irrigation project to serve 
several sections of wheat lands. They 
expect to be in operation early this 
spring. 

Mrs. S. J. Berro, wife of Chief Clerk 
Berro, is enjoying a several months 
visit to her mother in Salt Lake City. 

The city trustees of Corcoran, in or- 
dering sidewalks and curbing, are pro- 
viding an improvement that means 
much to the city. Nine-foot sidewalks 
and curbing will be built on Whitley 
Avenue from the Santa Fe depot to 
the high school, with sidewalks on the 
streets leading off Whitley Avenue to 
the grammar school and the churches. 

J. Hill, of the Thorne-Hill Invest- 
ment Company, was in Corcoran re- 
cently looking after his rice interests. 

Parson Brothers, who own the Dixie 
Ranch at Angiola, are seeding 100 
acres to alfalfa this fall. They have 
120 acres of alfalfa on the ranch at the 
present time. 

Electrical Superintendent 
Shields and C. F. Gilcrest, of the 
meter inspection department, were 
visitors in the Corcoran district dur- 
ing the month. 

Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthal paid the Corcoran office a 
visit during the month. 

L. C. Deck has taken the position 
of storekeeper and collector, filling the 
position formerly occupied by G. S. 
Stebbins, who was transferred to the 
Madera district during the month. 


All the boys in the Corcoran dis- 
trict were sorry to hear of the accident 
that befell Superintendent A. C. Myers 
of the Southern Division of the Stand- 
ard Oil pipe line with headquarters in 
Corcoran. October 29th, in the act of 
cranking his automobile at Mendota, 
he stepped on a rock, and losing his 
footing, fractured his right leg just 
above the ankle. He was at once re- 
moved to the Fastgate Sanitarium in 
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Fresno, where he has been lying for 
several weeks past while the injured 
member is mending. 

District Agent Stokes received a 
visit from his brother, Thomas Stokes, 
who is employed by the Standard Oil 
Company near Tracy, during the 
month. | 

District Agent Stokes made a trip 
to Bakersfield the early part of the 
month to confer with General Agent 
E. D. Farrow, Jr., regarding matters 
pertaining to the district. 

The rice harvest is now nearing an 
end at the Schiffman rice properties 
in Tulare County, and a good season 
was enjoyed. All of the growers were 
well pleased with the territory for rice 
culture and are satisfied that this sec- 
tion of the San Joaquin Valley is ad- 
mirably suited to the needs of the in- 
dustry. 


Tule River 

Operator R. R. Wisner resigned the 
first of the month and left with his 
family for Boston, Mass., where he has 
entered the employ of the Stone and 
Webster Company in their engineer- 
ing department. Mrs. Wisner was in 
Fresno several weeks before their de- 
parture visiting. with relatives. 

Hugo Frank, for some time past op- 
erator at the Henrietta substation, and 
Mrs. Frank, who has proved to be a 
very valuable assistant, have joined 
the Tule River colony, Hugo filling 
the vacancy in the power house force 
caused by the resignation of Operator 
Wisner. 


The first storm of the season made 
itself felt in the Tule River region and 
on the 10th of the month a snowfall 
of three inches was recorded at the 
surge tank on top of the hill. While 
a good deal of rain fell, the snow was 
by far the heaviest and was felt all 
along the mountainside. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
paid a visit to the Tule River power 
house during the month and upon his 
return to Fresno was accompanied by 
Superintendent and Mrs. Jack Nelson. 
The stay of the Nelsons in Fresno was 
very short, however, for upon their 
arrival here a message was awaiting 
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them telling of the presence of com- 
pany for them at the power house. 
Mrs. Nelson's parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. W. Young, and her brother, Cv 
Young, a former operator at the Kern 
Canyon plant, who now resides in 
Alaska, had come from the Northwest 
to view the Exposition and pay a visit 
to the Tule River. They enjoyed sev- 
eral pleasant days visit. 

The following from the Porterville 
Messenger will be of interest to many 
employees throughout the system: 

As the outcome of a conference here 
between D. L. Wishon, representative 
of the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Company, and local people interested 
in the establishment of the proposed 
country club on the Doyle Ranch, it 
has been practically decided to lease 
the ranch property in the foothills from 
the corporation for a term of years. 
The original plans were for the pur- 
chase of the property. A meeting of 
seventy odd who have signed for mem- 
bership in the proposed club will be 
held in the near future to discuss the 
further plans. 


Coast Counties 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was in the district the first part of the 
month and visited all of the chief cen- 
ters. At Paso Robles he invited Dis- 
trict Agent O. A. Kummers to accom- 
pany him on the return to Fresno, and 
as the genial D. A. had been planning 
a trip to the main office for some time 
past and was able to make it at this 
time owing to the presence again of a 
clerical force in his office, he accepted 
the invitation and made company for 
the General Superintendent in the long 
drive across the plains. 

Warren Ten Eyck, of the consumers 
department of the San Luis Obispo 
office, visited the San Joaquin Valley 
during the month, calling in Bakers- 
field and Fresno, where he held 
positions with the company before 
being transferred to the coast division. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon was a visitor in the 
district the early part of the month 
and called again later in the month on 
business connected with new indus- 


trial loads for enterprises in this 
vicinity. 

The Paso Robles Springs Hotel has 
been closed for the winter months, dur- 
ing which time improvements and re- 
pairs costing many thousands of dol- 
lars will be made. 

Contracts are to be let next week 
for the completion of a new road being 
built jointly by the county and the 
Colony Holding Corporation from 
Atascadero to Morro Beach. This 
new highway will give the interior sec- 
tion of the county an easy outlet to 
the northern beaches of the county and 
will be especially desirable for auto- 
mobiles, as it is being constructed 
wider than usual and on a very easy 
grade over the Coast Range. 

The Pacific Coast Railway has just 
completed a new grain warehouse on 


A mess of golden trout captured out of Whit- 
ney Creek by the recent Moore-Ambrose-Babcock 
party. They average nine inches in length. Bab- 
cock has a similar view on an autochrome plate 
which is said to be a photographic marvel. 


the branch line to Guadalupe at Bet- 
teravia, built to accommodate the un- 
usually heavy bean crop harvested in 
that vicinity this season. 


With the Street Car Boys 

Motorman J. A. Cummings spent a 
few days at home during the month, 
making improvements and doing a lot 
of gardening at his new home on 
South Union Avenue. 

Motorman Weigan is again wearing 
the happy smile as his family has re- 
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turned from an extended visit to 
friends in the northern part of the 
state. 

Another of the force of motormen 
to be smiling upon the safe return of 
his family from foreign climes, is 
Motorman Miller, who again has a 
happy house full after the visit of his 
family to their former home in Okla- 
homa. 

Motorman Ed Turner gave a small 
theatre party during the month. The 
boys all declare that Ed is some en- 
tertainer when he gets under way. 

Motorman Washburn has rented his 
ranch property west of the city and 
will move his residence to a comfort- 
able house on North Chester Avenue 
for the winter. 

C. Cummings is looking around with 
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his ever watchful eye for a new and 
strictly modern bungalow. Cummings 
has taken none of the boys into his 
confidence and told them what he plans 
to do with it, but he says he knows 
well enough. 
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Motorman W. Ruggles has returned 
from a trip to the north and is on the 
Chester Avenue run. 

F. G. Beals, formerly with the local 
ice company, has taken a position as 
motorman with the street car system 
and makes a welcome addition to the 
force. 


Ham Farris, formerly health officer 
for the city of Bakersfield, has taken 
a position with the company as con- 
ductor and bus-man. 

J. H. Denair has entered the employ 
of the company and is a member of 
the conductor force. 


Conductor E. Warren is taking 
ing dancing lessons and reports get- 
ting along nicely. He soon expects to 
be a real rival of Vernon Castle. 


Conductor A. Spear enjoyed a few 
days off duty during the month visit- 
ing with his sister before she took her 
departure for her home in Kentucky. 


R. Gunning was on the sick list for 
two weeks during the month but is 
now back on the job again. He has 
exchanged his night run with J. Moore 
for a day run until he has fully re- 
gained his strength. Jim is always 
ready to help out when he finds any 
of the boys in need of a good turn. 


Motorman Nelson has the new bus 
run on the West Park line and he says 
he is now satisfied with life, provided 
he can get off occasionally for a wild 
goose hunt. 


J. F. Turner and wife before return- 
ing from their vacation, spent a week 
in attendance at the American Elec- 
trical Railway convention. They spent 
a week at the Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco and succeeded in viewing almost 
all of the attractions of note. The 
vacation to San Francisco was particu- 
larly enjoyable to Mr. Turner, as dur- 
ing convention week he met a great 
many of his former associates in the 
Pacific Electric service in the southern 
part of the state, and also many old 
friends in railway circles throughout 
the entire country. Due to his close 
contact with the jitney problem, Mr. 
Turner was freely questioned by the 
street railway men concerning the 
various phases of the question. 
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